ANDON’S FIELD MARSHAL 


(SEE PAGE 7) 
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PONTIAC 
ETS AN ALL TIME HIGH FOR 


Smovihness YN AN EIGHT! 


BVIOUSLY, when engineers so thoroughly conquer 
O roughness that an engine has no vibration point 
at any speed, the ultimate in smoothness has been 
reached. And that is exactly what Pontiac engineers 
have done! Drive where you will and how you will, 
you'll find no roughness in the big, new Pontiac Eight. 
It is always and eternally super-smooth. 

And best of all, Pontiac gives you this super- 
smoothness plus everything else you want! Econ- 
omy, for example—under official supervision the 
Pontiac Eight has averaged 22 miles to the gallon. 
Long life, for instance—reports from Pontiac owners 
who have driven their cars 150,000 miles and more are 
commonplace occurrences. Pride of ownership— 
Pontiac is world-renowned as the most beautiful thing 
on wheels. And as for price: Just bear in mind that 
this big, super-smooth quality car is the world’s 
lowest-priced straight eight—which makes it repre- 
sent an all-time high for value! 


NR i RIE Ace ge aaiagstt 





THE LOWEST-PRICED EIGHT BUILT BY GENERAL MOTORS 





AVR ERE 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING ON WHEEL , 


PONTIAC 225085 &cphz3730 


Illustrated above—the 1936 De Luxe Eight 4-Door Sodan $815. List prices at Pot. Michigan, begin at $730 for the Eight 
(subject to change without notice). Safety plate glass standard equipment. All Pontiac cars can bought with monthly 
payments to suit your purse on the G. M. Installment Plan. Standard group of accessories extra. A General Motors Value. 
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WANTED: CAREFUL DRIVERS 


who can qualify for lower cost car insurance 


IBERTY MUTUAL’S money-saving 

plan for careful motor car owners 

is summed up in these nine words: 

“Careful drivers are entitled to lower 
automobile insurance cost.” 

Here’s how it works: By barring dan- 
gerous drivers and selecting only careful 
drivers, we have fewer accidents. This 
means fewer losses to pay. Furthermore, 
you avoid paying large commissions to 
insurance salesmen on new policies or 
renewals. The savings which result from 
this plan come back to you. More than 
48 million dollars in dividends have been 
so returned to policyholders. 


How You Profit By Insuring 
With Liberty Mutual 


1. You are associated with reputable 
careful drivers. Liberty Mutual’s 


LIBERTY 


clients are selected, not merely solicited. 
You do not have to help pay for costly 
accidents caused by dangerous, reckless 
drivers. 

2. You do not pay a big sales com- 
mission for buying or renewing your 
policy. You deal direct with Liberty 
Mutual through full-time, salaried rep- 
resentatives. 

3. Savings effected by careful selec- 
tion of good drivers, and savings result- 
ing because you do not pay large 
commissions, are returned to you. These 
savings, in the form of cash dividends, 
have amounted to 20% of premiums, 
every year for 24 years. 

4. You will be protected by the largest, 
strongest mutual casualty insurance 
company in the country. 

5. Your company operates from coast 


31 St. James Avenue, Boston 


Nation-wide service 


LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen’s Compensation, General Liability, Burglary and 
Robbery, Personal Accident, Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, merchants and 
individuals, All forms of Fire Insurance written through United Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


to coast. Service is as close as your tele- 
phone. It is as convenient as it is 
economical to deal directly with Liberty 
Mutual. 

6. Claims are settled fairly, promptly, 
courteously. No company does more to 
save its policyholders from trouble and 
worry. 

7. You may use our convenient De- 
ferred Payment Plan. 


Write for the free booklet 
“How Careful Drivers May 
Reduce the Cost of Auto- 
mobile Insurance.” It tellsall 
about the Liberty Mutual 
Plan—how it works—how 
much you save—contains a 
list of le ading companies 
protected by Liberty Mutual 
—tells all about our De- 
ferred Payment Plan for 
responsible car owners 

Mail the coupon today 
No obligation. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO 

31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. N.W.6-20 
Without obligation, please send me free booklet 

which shows exactly how much careful drivers can 

save on car insurance; also facts about your con- 

venient Deferred Payment Plan for responsible car- 

owners. 


Name 





Business address 








Town where car is kept 
ee A Oe fo See 
Body Type 
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ALL EXPENSE 


Oa: 


SUMMER 
CRUISES 


rom” 8.8 / per day 
from Seattle 



























te all the world there are no lands more fasci- 
nating than Japan and China and the Philippines. 
And you may see all three this summer for less 
than you ever thought possible. 

All-expense cruises on famous, friendly 
American Mail Liners cost as little as $417, 
Tourist Class... for 47 thrilling days (even less if 
you go only to Japan, or just Japan and China). 
But you may see them a// for eight-eighty-seven 
per day! 


No Extra Expenses 
No Bothersome Details 


Your fare provides a real bed in an outsidestate- 
room, use of public rooms, sports decks and an 
outdoor swimming pool, and splendid meals 
aboard ship... guides and sightseeing, hotels and 
meals and transportation ashore—all arranged 
by leading tourist agencies... at Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila. 

When you sail out through Puget Sound you 
sail with the knowledge that your tripis all paid 
for...and you leave all care behind. 


Your Own Travel A gent 
Will Help You Plan 


The American Mail Liners that sail every other 
Saturday from lovely Seattle and Victoria, B.C., 
offer many, varied all-expense cruises, Conducted 
Tours and go-as-you-please trips. The latter 
(both First Class and popular Tourist Class) allow 
you to stopover as you choose...continue on 
the next or a later ship, return via Hawaii if 
you wish. 

See your own Travel Agent for special litera- 
ture. Or write us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; 110 S$. Dearborn Street, Chicago; or 
760 Stuart Building, Seattle (Head Office). 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 
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APPRECIATION: I have found your mag- 
azine to be very interesting, the news of the 
week being written in concise form from a 
nonsectarian 


nonpartisan, nonpolitical, and 
point of view. Also it is written in dramatic 
style. 


I greatly enjoy reading the letters from 
readers of your magazine and appreciate the 
fact that you try to correct errors that some- 
times creep in when gathering news from va- 
rious sources, 

RaymMonp H. FIppEer 

Highland Park, IIL. 


FACTS: In the May 16 issue of News- 
WeEEK, Vol. 7, No. 20, and page 10, under the 
caption “Major Kidnapings, 1932-1936” ap- 
pears the item “June Robles was kidnaped at 
Nogales on Apr. 25, 1934.” We do not know 
whether this is an error overlooked in print- 
ing or, no doubt, due to misinformation. In 
either case, the Nogales Chamber of Com- 
merce will appreciate very much a correction 
of this news item. 

The facts of the case are that June Robles 
was kidnaped on or about the date mentioned 
—namely, April, 1934—while she was leaving 
the Roskruge School, which she attended in 
Tucson, Ariz., a city 67 miles north of 
Nogales. 

There has never been a kidnaping in No- 
gales, Ariz., and, of course, we trust that 


there never will be. Ours is a peaceful, quiet 
but prosperous city, situated on the Mexican- 
United States border and we feel that the ad- 
verse publicity which this news item brings to 
the attention of the readers of your paper 
puts us in the wrong light. Hence, we will 
appreciate a correction of this statement and 
thank you in advance for same. 
H. P. Watkins 
Secretary 
Nogales Chamber of Commerce 
Nogales, Ariz. 


Editorial Note: The Nogales Chamber of Com- 
merce is right. June Robles was kidnaped on the 
afternoon of Apr. 25, 1934, after leaving her kinder- 
garten classes at the Roskruge School in Tucson. She 
was found on May 14 in a grave-like, tin-roofed pit in 
the desert about 10 miles east of Tucson. 


WAR OR PEACE: I am a newcomer on 
your list of subscribers and have read with 
interest the letters by C. E. Kline and F. R. 
Smith in your issue of May 23. I do not 
know what was in the World Peaceways ad- 
vertisement in your issue of Apr. 11, but they 
surely tell the facts in their ad in the issue 
of May 23. Why does Mr. Kline associate 


“pacifists and Communists” together? I do 
not think they are the same at all. I do not 
think that it is at present possible to do away 


with armaments but that is no reason why 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 160,000 








* Subscribe for NEWS-WEEK x 


Accurate, Unbiased News in word and picture 


F.D. Pratt, Circulation Mgr.. NEWS-WEEK, 1270 6th Ave., New York 
Please enter my subscription for NEWS-WEEK for [7] 1 year, $4: 
[] 2 years, $6. Send me a bill []. My remittance is enclosed [). 
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The Bell System serves the 
whole country, yet it remains 
close to the people. The people 
use it. Their savings built it. 
*It belongs to Main Street.” 
The 270,000 employees of 
the Bell System live and work 
in your neighborhood and in 
similar neighborhoods in every 
section of the country. They are 
good neighbors. Thousands of 
times each day and night their 


EEE _________________________ 


epresentative . 


_ in the telephone business office greets a young. 
_ couple who want to have a telephone installed. 


activities bring friendly aid to 
those in need. 

To every one—to the newly- 
weds, to the man in the grand 
house on the hill or the little 
lady with the shawl—the Bell 
System offers the same full 
measure of service. 

And seeks to do it always 
with courtesy and sym- 
pathetic understanding— 
in the manner of a friend. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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WHEN GIN IS CALLED FOR 
CALL FOR GORDON’S 


Cocktail, rickey or Tom Collins—when the drink 


calls for gin learn to specify Gordon’s. A world 








favorite for 166 years, Gordon’s is smoother, 





kinder to the throat. At home and at the 






bar, when gin is called for—call for Gordon’s. 





100% Neutral Spirits Distilled from Grain. 
The Distillers Company, Ltd., Linden, N. J. 












THE OF A GOOD COCKTAIL 


Permit R-514 














those who are opposed to war should not 
make their voice heard. 


Mr. Smith asks what can be done about jt? 
Right here is where Mr. Average Citizen 
comes in. Not in the United States of Amer- 
ica alone but the world over. When the men 
who have to do the fighting, who have to live 
in trenches and be shot at like rats, who 
come home maimed for life if they get home 
at all, when these men and women, for the 
women suffer with the men, let the higher- 
ups know they do not want war, then some- 
thing can be done about it. If we had not 
resorted to conscription during the World 
War, our army would have been small in- 
deed. The great majority did not volunteer 
but when Uncle Sam said “Come, boys,” they 
went, 

I know from my contact with the soldiers 
of the A, E. F. that, with the exception of 
the few who looked on it as a great adven- 
ture, the boys would have stayed at home 
Yes, when Mr. Average Citizen the world 
over gives his mandate to the rulers to settle 
international disputes around a conference 
table, then we can have peace. 

A. F. Wricut 
Capt. M. C. World War 
Dundee, N. Y. 


SEDATE: On page 29 of the June 6 issue 
you say of the Supreme Court Justices on the 
adjournment of the court: “Like boys re- 


leased from school, the nine Justices rose 
nodding and smiling, stopped a few moments 


to shake hands with friends, then disap- 
peared...” 

I have been teaching school for the past 
ten years and have yet to observe a group of 
boys disappear in this fashion on their re- 
lease. Of course your analogy may have re- 
ferred to a group of sedate college “boys 
who might conceivably adjourn this 
However, I believe the “school’s out!!"’ ide 
is usually thought of in connection with some- 
what younger students, and my experience 
has been that on the last day of school th« 
more nearly follow the Whittier pattern and 
go “storming out to playing.” 

H. L. Watton 
Garden City, Kan. 


FIGURES: In your May 16 issue, page 2: 
you state: “This year 320 undergraduates— 
gave Union the largest enrolment of any 
American Protestant seminary.” 

Last Fall Concordia Seminary of St. Louis, 
divinity school of the Lutheran Church, Mis 
souri Synod, reported an enrolment of 597 
students; 430 students were in attendance, 
the others were doing supply work. 

For years the divinity school of the South- 
ern Baptists at Louisville had the largest en- 
rolment of any American Protestant seminary 
and may at the present time outrank Con- 
cordia Seminary. 

W. H. Scuraver 


Pensacola, Fla. 


Editorial Note: The following are 1935-1936 en- 
rolment figures for American theological seminaries: 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., 595 ; Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Seminary Hill, Texas, 
(exclusive of correspondents); The Southern Bap 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., 389 ; Union 7 he- 
ological Seminary, New York City, 320. 


DEMOCRACY: Each week your magazine 
is read by the undersigned from cover to 
cover and every bit of it enjoyed. 

In your last issue, Vol. VII, number 15, 
page 17, under the headline of Venezuela 
you gave out information which, to my be- 
lief, is inclined to show our present Chiet 
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Executive as a true follower of ex-Dictator 
Gomez’s tactics of a one-man government. . . 

Gen. Lopez Contreras did serve under 
Gomez; but his services were to the country, 
not to any one person. As far as I know, he 
never had anyone jailed or made use of his 
cood standing to jeopardize or abuse the 
people. . 

It was the unanimous will of the people 
that permitted the “Rubber Stamp” Congress 
to meet and the same will of the people that 
elected President Contreras to the Presi- 
dency. 

The following are some of the exiled Ven- 
ezuelans who are now holding prominent jobs 
in the government: Dr. Esteban Gil Borges 
(until recently sub-director of the Pan- 
\merican Union in Washington), Dr. Nestor 
Luis Perez, Sr. Rufino Blanco Fombona, Dr. 
Jorge Lucciani, Gen. Regulo Olivares, and 

iny others, .. 

Now as never before can the people of 
Venezuela claim to have a liberal govern- 
ment. Previous to this era News-WEEK or 
any other publication would have been cut up 
in pieces before passing through the mails 
for having an article which, to Gomez and 
his henchmen, would have seemed a humil- 
jation. 

It was considered a crime in the old regime 
to have labor unions in Venezuela, and if any 
one talked of going on a strike he was sure to 
land in jail and to be considered as the worst 
political enemy. Now all kinds of unions are 
springing up and no objections made. 

Up to Dec. 19, 1935, there was no press in 
Venezuela (free press) since no publication 
was allowed unless it carried a lot of propa- 
vanda for Gomez and associates. Now the 
press can express any idea that it sees fit and 
criticize. 

If Gen, Lopez Contreras and his Cabinet 
are able to keep clear from those interests 
that helped Gomez and his troupe to strangle 
Venezuela for the largest part of his 27-year 
regime, Venezuela will have a real return to 
democracy, because the Chief Executive is a 
real patriot. 

In closing I may say that my information 
is non-biased since I have always worked for 
a living and never held or expect to hold a 
covernment job, and it is from people like 
myself from whom the truth should be ex- 
pected. 

Dan E, Rincon 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 


SIREN SONG: I have received three copies 
of your magizine and their contents convince 
me you are an Unamerican outfit. 

On page 11 of May 23 issue you say “and 
that would gain the approval of nine aging 
men,” 

You are a fraud of the first class, singing 

siren song about unbiased news with the 
ulterior purpose of deception. Your editorial 
tatt should be in an asylum counting the 
lair on the left leg of a fly... . You in my 
judgement are Communists or ignorant of 
what a democratic government should be. 
You surely are not an American concern. . . 

Drop my name from your list of sub- 
scribers as such a blundering, blubbering, dis- 
gusting, innacurate, plageristic magizine has 
no place in my home. 


s 
1 
I 
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B. J. WiLson 
Watsonville, Calif. 


*% 


TRUE: I appreciate the very exact de- 
scription that your religion section gave of 
the Oxford Group in this week’s [June 6] 
News-WeEeEk. I was at the Stockbridge meet- 
ing and feel that the description was very 


true. Thank you, 


Paut E. Hocve 
Franklin, Pa, 
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L FOR MANY YEARS, EACH FAMILY HAD] | EVENTUALLY, PIPE MAKERS 
SET UP FACTORIES. THE MOST 
THE HOME. CLAY WAS THE VERY FAMOUS WERE IN BROSELEY, 
FIRST MATERIAL USED — “dl | SHROPSHIRE. THIS IS AN 
= r EARLY BROSELEY. NOTICE 
,> THE BARREL-SHAPED BOWL, 
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IT’S A TOBACCO FANCIERS 
SMOKE AT A REASONABLE 





















































PRINCE ALBERT IS YOUR TOBACCO at Bun lh 
MPPRINGE ALBERT 
| yp 


 ¢ 


If it’s mild, cool, tasty smokin’ you 
want, then get next to Prince Albert. The 
choice tobacco in P. A. is cut in a special 
way —“crimp cut”—so it smokes cooler 
and milder. And Prince Albert does not 
bite the tongue. The “bite” is taken out. 
There’s no other tobacco like P. A. It’s 
the largest-selling smoking tobacco in 


. aa @ + 9 CRIMP CUT 
the world. P. A. is great “makin’s” too. Se ean bide nat 
CIGARETTE T 


woe Big ! 
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This No-Risk Offer Guarantees ‘‘Prince Albe 
Must Please You!’’ 
Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 


i R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. : 
é THE NATIONAL & 
iPRING Sov'smonet | 








50 pipefuls of 


fragrant toe 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert. 


by Ho a MM, 
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A superb craftsman was old Stradivari, 

and he set a high standard for quality— 

long ago. Quality! We have great affection 

for that word here where Mimeographs are 

made. It is our watchword. And back of the 

fine products we deliver are an organized re- 

sponsibility and an unmatched service. That’s 

why the Mimeograph turns out all kinds of 

quality form-letters, graphs, maps, ruled forms, 

etc., at high speed and low cost. For latest par- 

ticulars, write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or 

see classified telephone directory for local address. 
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GOP ¢ Kansans Capture the Convention, Rout the Old Guard, 
Nominate Two Bull Moosers, and Adopt a States’ Rights Platform 


Managers for seven Presidential can- 
didates . . . 500-odd platform proposals 
... 1,003 delegates .. . 1,003 alternates 

. 100 National Committeemen and 
Committeewomen .. . Scores of flam- 
boyant speeches ... A thousand news- 
paper men and radio commentators 

. 5,000-odd quarts of liquor... Mil- 
lions of circulars and leaflets 
Bands... Banners... Badges. 


Last week these items were stirred 
together in a dozen Cleveland hotels, 
then poured into the huge Public Audi- 
torium. After four days of boiling, 
they produced the following net re- 
sults: 

1—A Republican Presidential nom- 
inee from Kansas—48, stubborn, quiet- 
mannered, moderately progressive, and 
famous as an economizer. 


2—A Vice Presidential nominee from 
Illinois—62, robustious, aggressive, and 
known as a conservative. 


3—A compromise platform, gener- 
ously sprinkled with progressive ideas. 


4—A new, revitalized Republican 
party dominated by a group of ener- 
getic Kansans and dedicated largely to 
the onetime Democratic principle of 
States’ rights, 


ATMOSPHERE: Newspaper men pri- 
vately branded the convention “dull” 
before it even opened. There was no 
stirring issue like Prohibition, no one 
very likely to stage a violent oratori- 
cal fight, no candidate with a ghost- 
chance of taking the Presidential nom- 
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Landon for President, Knox for Vice President 


ination away from Gov. Alfred M. 
Landon of Kansas. 

Only a few old journalistic hands 
spotted the biggest convention news— 
the delegates themselves. 

As a rule, a political delegate has no 
intention of formulating policy. He is 
a small-scale politician who pays his 
own way to the convention because he 
thinks it will be fun. Most past con- 
ventions—particularly the Republicans’ 
—have been directed by a group of big- 
time politicians, party officials, and 
candidates’ managers—men like Charles 
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Old Guard : Chairmen Fletcher and Snell With Convention Secretary Gleason 


D. Hilles, Will Hays, Walter F. Brown, 
or William S. Vare. They made de- 
cisions; delegates voted “Aye.” 

This time there was a new Republi- 
can atmosphere. On the whole, the 
delegates were a determined lot, weary 
of three years out of power and con- 
vinced the GOP needed new leadership. 
Old Guardsmen were there, but shoved 
into the background, 


Swan Sone: During most of the first 
two days, delegates eager to celebrate 
found little worth celebrating. They 
listened intently to the keynote speech 
of Senator Frederick Steiwer of Wash- 
ington, and applauded at every oppor- 
tunity. They cheered when he lam- 
basted the New Deal, when he accused 
President Roosevelt of bad faith, and 
when he laid into each of the alpha- 
betical agencies. 

But the first genuine demonstration 
came that evening when Herbert Hoover 
mounted the rostrum to deliver his 
scheduled speech. California’s dele- 
gation leaped to its feet, unfurled a 
giant banner, and started marching. 
The band blared and the “noise ther- 
mometer” over the platform scooted to 
the top and stayed there. Chairman 
Snell waited five minutes, then banged 
his gavel till it broke. But the demon- 
stration kept up for ten more minutes. 

Overwhelmed by the outburst, a ra- 
dio announcer reported “They’re stam- 
peding to nominate Hoover.” Actually, 
the demonstration was no determined 
crusade, but a glowing tribute—to the 
man who had been generally blamed 





Platform Committee: Hell-Bent for Harmony, They Haggled for Three Days 





INTERNATIONAL 
Father John and Daughter Peggy Ann 
Represented Alf Landon at Cleveland 


for the depression, the President who 
once enabled many of the delegates to 
hold jobs as postmasters or revenue 
collectors, the ex-President whose pres- 
ent ruddy look contrasted with his 
pasty, worn appearance three years 
ago. 

The speech that followed the tribute 
had the same spark, the same quippish 
phraseology that has marked all Hoover 
utterances since Ben S. Allen became 
his speech-writing aide last year. The 
audience cheered his accusations of 
New Deal fascism, his thanks to “Al- 
mighty God for the Supreme Court,” 
and his call for “a holy crusade for 
liberty.” 

He had left the hall, boarded a train, 
and was New York-bound before Chair- 
man Snell halted the outburst by ad- 
journing the session. That adjourn- 
ment coincided with the end of Old 
Guard domination. 


Boran’s Hour: Next day the spot- 
light focused on a little second-floor 
parlor in the Cleveland Hotel. There 
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Delegates’ Delight: A 20-Minuie Demonstration for 
the Nominee Packed the Aisles With Hot Humanity 
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the resolutions committee haggled— just 
as it had done for three days—over the 
platform which would constitute the 
next convention business. 


The committeemen drafted and re- 
drafted each plank. They telephoned 
Senator Vandenberg to get his approval. 
They continually communicated with 
Governor Landon in Topeka. And they 
kept ex-Senator John Thomas dashing 
upstairs to the headquarters of his fel- 
low-Idahoan, Senator William E. Borah. 


Only nominally a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination, Borah had 
come to the convention mainly to get 
his ideas included in the platform and 
to see delegates pick “a candidate who 
fits the platform.’”’ To lend force to his 
drive, he brandished dark hints that 
he might bolt the party. 


Not until 7:30 in the evening—after 
five hours of continuous debate—did 
the committee finish the platform. It 
proved a potpourri designed to please 
ultraliberals, Landonites, and Old 
Guard committee members like ex- 


Fourth Estate: Correspondents 
Telegraphed 4,000,000 Words 
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Convention Veterans: Charles G. Dawes, Herbert C. Hoover, Alice Longworth, William E. Borah 


Senator David Reed, George Moses, and 
Hiram Bingham. 


The ambiguity of party platforms is 
generally proportional to their lengths. 
This one (2,965 words) was only a 
third as long as the GOP’s 1932 tome, 
but nearly twice as long as the Demo- 
crats’ of that year. Its main feature: 
demands that powers now exercised by 
the New Deal be returned to the States 
(see box, page 10). 

Senator Borah got much of what he 
wanted—strong antimonopoly plank, 
a non-gold-standard monetary plank, 
and an anti-World Court pledge. Im- 
mediately he collected his baggage and 
left for Washington, apparently for- 
getting his stern opposition to Landon. 
Once again Borah had trumpeted a call 
to arms, but failed to lead the attack. 


LANDON: In the convention hall, the 
band tooted the strangely inappro- 
priate tune, ‘““Marching Along Together,” 
theme song of the late N.R.A. Chair- 
man Snell banged for order: at last the 
platform had _ arrived! Delegates 
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Senator Vandenberg: He Started 
the Landon Bandwagon Rolling 


cheered, heard the proposals read, and 
voted approval without a dissenting 
voice. 

“The next order of business,” an- 
nounced Snell, “is the nomination of 
candidates for President of the United 
States.’”” More cheers and applause. 

As a clerk called the roll of States, 
Alabama passed. Then: “Arizona 
yields to Kansas.” John D. M. Ham- 
ilton, Landon campaign manager, 
strode to the front of the platform. 
Pandemonium! 

Not that there had been any suspense. 
Virtually every. soul in the hall knew 
Landon’s nomination was certain. So 
obvious had it become that morning 
that every other candidate had ordered 
his name withdrawn—first Senator Van- 
denberg of Michigan, then Colonel 
Knox of Illinois, Senator Borah, Gov- 
ernor Nice of Maryland and Robert 
Taft of Ohio. 

Slim, russet-haired, and firm-faced, 
Hamilton waited nervously for the out- 
burst to end. He fingered his face to be 
sure the bandages were still there— 
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John D. M. Hamilton: He Routed the 
Old Guard and Attacked the New Deal 


x  Dayith, 
A Presidential Training Camp: At Estes Park, Colo., 
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“two white patches covering razor cuts. 
that had developed barber's itch. 

But when quiet came, he didn’t begin 
his speech. Instead he brought gasps 
with a telegram from Governor Landon. 
The Governor had been apprised of the 
platform and had flashed word: “I feel 
compelled before you proceed with the 
consideration of my name to submit my 
interpretations of certain planks... 
I could not in conscience do otherwise.” 
The interpretations: 

1—If State minimum-wage laws 
prove impossible under the Constitu- 


tion, “there should be an amendment 
making them constitutional. 

2—The government should definitely 
return to the gold standard when and 
if “it can be done without ... injury to 
our producers of agricultural products 
and other raw materials.” 

3—Every government employe “below 
the rank of Assistant Secretary of 
major departments and agencies” 
should be included in the civil service. 

Again the audience—even ex-post- 
masters hoping for reappointment under 
the GOP—thundered approval. 





REPUBLICAN PLATFORM IN BRIEF 





PLANKS 


Constitutional Government: “Resist all 
attempts to impair the authority of the Su- 
preme Court ... Preserve free enterpiise, 
private competition... 


Reemployment: “Removal of restric- 
tions on production . . . Encouragement in- 
stead of hindrance to legitimate business... 


Relief: “Return of ee to non- 
political local agencies , . . Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States ». . A fair proportion of 
total burden to be prov ided from the rev enues 
of States . Determination of the facts 
concerning relief and unemployment.” 


Security: “Old age security ... Pay-as- 
you-go policy .-. Direct tax widely distrib- 
uted... 


Labor: “Protect right ... to bargain col- 


lectively . . . without interference from afiy 
source ... Adoption of State laws... to 
abolish sweatshops and child labor . . . with- 


in the Constitution as it now stands,” 


Agriculture: “The New Deal has taken 
to itself the Republican policy of soil con- 
servation ... This action opens the way for 
a nonpolitical and permanent solution 
As an emergency measure, Federal benefit 
payments...” 


Tariff: “Repeal the present Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement L AW oe Protection should 
be maintained ,.. 


Monopolies: “A private monopoly is in- 
defensible and intolerable Additional 
legislation to make it impossible for 


private monopoly to exist... 


Regulation of Business: Federal regu- 
lation of the marketing of securities . . . also 
of the interstate activities of utilities ...” 


“The merit system ,.. 


” 


Civil. Service: 
restored, improved, and extended . 


Government Finance: “Balance the 
budget—not by increasing taxes but by cut- 
ting expenditures drastically and immediately 


Money and Banking: “A sound cur- 
rency to be preserved at all hazard .. . stable 
currency ... no further devaluation of the 
dollar , . .Restore to Congress the authority 

2. oe coin money and regulate the value 
therof ... 


Foreign Affairs: “America shall not be- 
come a member of the League of Nations 
nor... World Court... nor take on any 
entangling alliances .. .” 


“Adequate for na- 


_Army and Navy: 
tional defense.” 


SOURCE AND SIGNIFICANCE 
Embodies general Republican outcry 
against “Roosevelt dictatorship.” 


A new platform issue, it reflects wide- 
spread GOP criticism of AAA, NRA, and 
similar administration acts, 


approximates Senator Vanden- 
berg’s relief pli in. Would mean return to 
Hoover's 1932 system, except that Federal 
voverninent would grant—not merely lend— 
money to States. Proposal for long-needed 
employment census generally praised. 


Closely 


Accepts New Deal principle of pensions, 
except for huge $47,000,000,000 reserve fund 
planned in present act and widely regarded 
as dangerous. 


Mainly. reiterates old Republican pledge. 
Labor, leaders object to “interference” phrase 
as.precluding government aid in settling dis- 
putes with employers. Landon supplemented 
sweatshop clause with personal pledge to sup- 
port, Constitutional amendment if necessary. 


Many details of plank came from Landon. 
Generally accepts principle of New Deal's 
present soil conservation policies, part of 
which (retirement of submarginal lands) was 
proposed in 1932 GOP platform. Plank in- 
cludes vague proposal for increased consump- 
tion instead of less production, but provides 
for a subsidy to family-type farms. 


Traditional Republican protectionist plank, 
omitting Landon’s specific proposal for lower 
tariffs within the principle of protection. 


Woodrow Wilson's 1912 Democratic plank, 
revised and championed by Senator Borah. 


First part of plank accepts New Deal 
principle, second repeats 1932 GOP pledge. 
As far as this, plank is concerned, the two 
parties are not far apart. 


Dissatisfied, Landon added pledge that Civil 
Service should include all administrative em- 
ployes below Assistant Secretaries. 


Reflects general protest against Roosevelt 
spending. Impartial observers hold that need 
for continued large-scale relief makes im- 
mediate carrying out of plank impossible. 


Ope ning clause duplicates Senator Glass’s 
plank in 1932 Democratic platform. “Stable 
currency” put in to satisfy farm interests; 
devaluation clause as a sop to farm inter- 
ests. Landon added personal pledge of cur- 
rency convertible into gold when it can be 
established “without penalizing our domestic 
economy.” 


Senator Borah’s plank. World Court sec- 


tion, opposed by Landonites, reverses policies 
of last three Republican Presidents. 


Traditional plank used by both parties. 
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Then Hamilton launched into his 
nominating speech, delivered in a firm, 
self-confident manner that caused 
newspaper men to label it the con- 
vention’s outstanding piece of oratory. 
Hamilton had rehearsed the address 
repeatedly, even had it recorded so that 
he could hear how it sounded. 

In the main, it contrasted Landon’s 
straightforward, common-sense virtues 
with the Republican concept of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s vices. Instead of wait- 
ing till the customary end to name his 
candidate, Hamilton named “Alfred 
Mossman Landon” before he had read 
a quarter of his speech. 

That was the signal. Landon ban- 
ners came out. Two Landon bands 
marched onto the floor. Hats flew in 
the air. 

After delegates had their say, each 
of Landon’s former opponents—ex- 
cept Borah—came forth with a brief 
“harmony and Landon” talk. Balloting 
became an empty formality. Landon 
got 984 votes, Borah 19 (18 from Wis- 
consin, 1 from West Virginia). As 
usual, a re-vote was taken to make it 
unanimous. 


ANTICLIMAX: Next day, the conven- 
tion met for the lull that follows the 
storm—the choice of a Vice President. 
Senator Vandenberg, overwhelming 
favorite, declined, and Landonites 
failed to take advantage of his willing- 
ness to be drafted. Almost automati- 
cally, the nomination fell to Colonel 
Knox—unanimously. 


Only the postconvention formalities 
remained. In keeping with custom, the 
National Committee elected John Ham- 
ilton its chairman to replace Henry P. 
Fletcher: Kansas took charge of the 
party. 

Out in Topeka, Governor Landon, 
wearied by a noisy demonstration the 
previous night, wired congratulations 
to his new running mate, who had once 
been his co-worker in Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Bull Moose party. He invited 
Knox and eighteen members of the 
National Committee to a war council in 
Topeka on Tuesday. They would 
“move on the enemy at once.” 


With it all, Mrs. Landon refused to 
upset her plans. She and her children 
had long intended to retreat in July to 
a brown cottage in Estes Park, Colo. 
She still hoped the Governor could join 
them for a while. 


FIELD MARSHAL: In 1926 John D. 


- M. Hamilton, an ambitious young law- 


yer in Topeka, Kan., went after the 
Republican nomination for Governor as 
a conservative. He failed—for him, an 
unusual experience. Clyde Reed, 4 
progressive managed by Alf Landon, 
oil man, won the nomination and the 
election. 

Two years later, Landon backed 
Reed for renomination. This time Ham- 
ilton fought for Frank Haucke, stand- 
pat American Legionaire. When Haucke 
beat Reed and then lost the election 
to Harry Woodring, Democrat, feeling 
between progressive and conservative 
Kansas Republicans reached the boil- 
ing point. For a year, rival leaders 
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in most towns literally did not speak. 
Fist fights were everyday affairs. 

Not even a breath of the recent Kan- 
sas civil war disturbed the proceed- 
ings at Cleveland last week. Kansans, 
working shoulder to shoulder for Alf 
Landon, seemed apostles of peace. 
John Hamilton, now Landon’s man- 
ager, was a walking benediction, bless- 
ing the harmony in Republican ranks. 
He asked for much but fought for noth- 
ing—except agreement. All day long 
and every night he smoothed and 
patted, until the convention presented 
an unbroken exterior surface of serene 
good will. 

Kansas Republicans had found from 
experience that harmony pays. Pro- 
gressives spent all of 1931 wooing 
Hamilton, and in 1932 both factions 
united to push Landon into the Gov- 
ernor’s chair—despite the national 
Democratic landslide. After the elec- 
tion, Landon helped Hamilton land a 
berth on the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 

Last Fall, a little band of Kansas 
newspaper men—Roy A. Roberts and 
Lacy Haynes of The Kansas City Star, 
William Allen White of The Emporia 
Gazette, and Oscar Stauffer, publisher 
of eight Kansas papers—started boom- 
ing Landon for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination, they asked Hamil- 
ton to organize their campaign. 


ORGANIZER: The man has always had 
a passion for two things: organization 
and victory. As a small boy in Topeka, 
John Daniel Miller Hamilton 2d had a 
stock phrase: “You watch—some day 
I'll be a big’ success.” 

Growing up, the success complex 
grew stronger in him. At Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., and at 
Northwestern University he took no 
part in athletics, despite his terrific 
energy—because he avoided all things 
he felt he could not do well. 

But everything he wanted, and 
thought he could get, he went right 
after. While still in college he married 
his hometown sweetheart, over paren- 
tal objections that he was “too young.” 
Four years after his graduation in 1916 
and the start of his law practice, he 
won election as Topeka probate judge. 

In politics, Hamilton’s yen for air- 
tight organization carried him into the 
conservative camp. Although liberal 
in many of his personal views, he de- 
tested the slipshod manner in which 
liberals traditionally operated. Never- 
theless, progressives and standpatters 
united to put him in the State Legisla- 
ture in 1924, and to win him reelection 
and the House Speakership in 1926. 


CAMPAIGN: At 44, John Hamilton’s 
driving energy shows no signs of run- 
ning down. It was on account of that 
energy, and his ability to get things 
done, that Landon’s boomers picked him 
last winter to be campaign manager. 

In the drive which put over Landon 
at the Republican convention, Hamil- 
ton was not the strategist—that post 
went to Roy A. Roberts. Hamilton’s 
judgment on matters of strategy was 
often overruled. His lightning decisions 
lead him into political blunders. 
Hamilton organized the campaign 
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Herbert Clark Hoover Spoke His Mind 


quietly and efficiently. Instead of 
flooding the nation’s newspapers with 
Landon’s handouts, he persuaded edi- 
tors of key papers to send their corre- 
spondents to Topeka. Instead of claim- 
ing ridiculously large support, he con- 
sistently played down his strength. 
When he claimed 350 Landon delegates, 
most nonpartisan observers counted up 
450. 


During the Summer, Hamilton will 
tackle the job of organizing the whole 
country. His Topeka friends think he’ll 
get it done as usual: “He’ll have Lan- 
don workers in every precinct in the 
nation by Election Day.” 

-CLEVELAND SIDELIGHTS: During 
the convention, newspaper men put 4,- 
000,000 words of press messages on 
telegraph wires. Nearly 100,000 words 
traveled, via cable or wireless, to for- 
eign countries. A few flashes: 


® Stepping off a train, Peggy Ann Lan- 
don clutched a book under her arm. 
Reporters caught a glimpse of the title: 
It Can’t Happen Here.” 


® Many a delegate stared in amaze- 
ment at twin signs on a movie theatre: 
“The Walking Dead—Welcome, GOP.” 


® In hotel lobbies boosters of Casper, 
Wyo., handed out leaflets heralding the 


town’s attractions. Republican dele- 
gates who recalled the Harding admin- 
istration oil scandal gaped in dismay at 
Casper’s chief claim. to fame: “Great 
Salt Creek oil field and famous Teapot 
Dome...” 


® While Representative Bertrand Snell, 
permanent chairman, thundered his ad- 
dress reporters noted he had a large 
patch on the seat of his trousers. 


® Weary Landon workers got little sleep 
during the convention. Unable to get 
to bed before 2 A. M., they were awak- 
ened at fifteen-minute intervals by 
Texas cowboy yells in the hotel court! 
“Yah! Yah! Wake up, you lousy Re- 
publicans! Hurrah for Roosevelt! 
Yah! Yah! Yip!” 

® New Hampshire delegates boomed 
their Governor, H. Styles Bridges, for 
Vice President—until Roy A. Roberts 
squelched the idea. Democrats, he 
pointed out, would jump at the chance 
to coin a slogan: “Landon Bridges fall- 
ing down.” 


® Republican platform: “The integrity 
and authority of the Supreme Court 
have been FLAUNTED.” Webster’s dic- 
tionary: “FLAUNT; to display ostentati- 
ously.” But “FLOUT; to mock or in- 
sult.” 
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LIFE OF A CONVENTION DELEGATE 





4. He Listens to Oratory... 


3. With a Thousand Others He Prays 
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5. He Confers... And Sweats 
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6. He Retires for a Drink 7. He Demonstrates 
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10. Bored, He Ballots jor a Vice President Then Departs . . . And Relaxes 
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ROOSEVELT: President, Touring Centennials, 


Talks on History as Promised and Politics as Well 


An authoritative aura is part of 
White House correspondents’ stock in 
trade. Franklin D. Roosevelt is well 
aware that it means bread and butter 
for the journalists who report his do- 
ings. 

Last month Roosevelt reporters as- 
sured the country that the President’s 
southward junket would be nobly non- 
political. They had the best of au- 
thority for saying so. In a gracious 
gesture toward his Republican enemies, 
all set to convene in Cleveland (see 
page 7) while he was on tour; Mr. 
Roosevelt himself had implied that the 
coincidence in timing meant nothing 
at all. Far from trying to steal the 
political show, he would confine his 
speeches to historical allusions, molded 
to the expensive revivals of pioneer 
spirit current in Arkansas, Texas, and 
Indiana. 

When he disclosed this program to 
reporters, the President displayed fa- 
miliar Roosevelt subtlety. Capping his 
little joke with a laugh, he suggested 
that he might ‘“double-cross” any 
writer who ventured premature politi- 
cal predictions. 


WonvDerR: Last week, on the second 
morning of their Southern jaunt, cor- 
respondents debarked from the Presi- 
dent’s air-cooled train at Hot Springs, 
Ark., to trail him through government 
bathhouses and to a Methodist camp 
meeting. The chief political note in 
their dispatches concerned Mr. Roose- 
velt’s great show of friendship for his 
Senate floor leader, Joseph T. Robinson, 
up against a tough reelection fight in 
Arkansas this year. 

That night, ready to report an his- 
torical essay, they followed the Presi- 
dent into the State’s still unfinished 


Texas Centennial: In Dallas a $25,000,000 Exposition Splurge in Light, White 


Centennial Stadium in Little Rock. 
There 50,000 Arkansans awaited his 
bow to the 100th anniversary of the 
Wonder State’s admission to the Union. 

In the first 399 words of his address, 
broadcast just before Herbert Hoover 
loosed a Republican battlecry in Cleve- 
land, Franklin Roosevelt stuck faithful- 
ly to history: . . . Hernando de Soto 
... the pioneers ... Thomas Jefferson’s 
Louisiana Purchase in 1803... 

Then: 

“President Jefferson had the 
courage to act... without the full and 
complete approval of... the legal pro- 
fession. He was told... that the Con- 
stitution of the United States contained 
no clause authorizing him to purchase 
or acquire additional territory ... 


“Jefferson replied that there were 
certain inherent qualities of sovereignty 
which could not be separated from a 
Federal Government. He... put the 
treaty through . . . Nobody carried the 
case to the Supreme Court.” 

To the beating tune of laughter and 
cheers, the journalists absorbed a fact 
vital to 1936: President Roosevelt was 
off on the Democratic campaign. Har- 
assed by Supreme Court findings 
against one New Deal agency after an- 
other, he was weaving the court into 


—— 


a major Democratic platform plank: 

The nation and the New Deal needed, 
not amendment, but wise interpreta. 
tion of the Constitution; let the States 
hold full State sovereignty; let the 
national government command fy] 
national sovereignty over affairs that 
transcended State lines. 


Learned in Republican skill at de. 
picting a Roosevelt out to wreck the 
Constitution, he wrapped himself jn 
loyalty to the Founding Fathers: “. .. 
The Constitution provided the best in- 
strument ever devised for the continua- 
tion of .. . fundamental principles . . 
It is intended to meet and fit the amaz- 
ing .. . requirements that confront us 
in this generation.” 


Fever: By the time the country— 
and Republicans in Clevelana—had 
awakened to read of the Roosevelt 
plunge, he had led his party into Texas 
and another melee of centennial cele- 
bration. Paragraph by paragraph, in 
a stream of speeches, he foreshadowed 
his platform: 


Monopoly: “. . . The very nature of 
free government demands that there 
must be a line of defense held by... 
the small.men, the average men in 
business and industry and agriculture. 
Any elemental policy, economic or po- 
litical, which tends . . . to concentrate 
control in... a few powerful groups 

. is directly opposed to ... demo- 
cratic government itself.” 


Foreign Policy: “TI have tried to make 
it clear to other countries that... we 
are not going to get tangled up with 
their troubles.” 

Amid his national pronunciamentos, 
the President interlarded boosting 
asides for three Texas Democrats— 
Vice President John N. Garner and Rep- 
resentatives Sam Rayburn and Maury 
Maverick. 

From once-rebellious Louisiana, the 
dead Huey Long’s brother, Earl, 
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prought, a pleasing pledge of fealty to 
the New Deal. 

Still mindful of his history, Mr. 
Roosevelt wove all this into the State’s 
frenzied homage to the founders who 
proke from Mexican sovereignty 100 
years ago. On San Jacinto battle- 
field, where Gen. Sam Houston beat a 
Mexican army in 1836, twenty thousand 
Texans watched the President salute 
Andrew Jackson Houston, 82, their 
hero’s son. 

In Dallas, fevered by a $25,000,000 
Centennial Exposition, 50,000 heard 
him fire his bolt at monopoly. In Fort 
Worth, alive with ballyhoo for its rival 
Frontier Centennial, he said a pleasant 
“glad to be here” to greeting thou- 
sands, spent a night with his son 
Elliott, and set off next day for his 
last big thump on tradition’s sounding 
board. 

At Vincennes, Ind., he dedicated a 
$2,500,000 memorial to George Rogers 
Clark, Revolutionary conqueror of the 
Ohio Valley. In his praise of pioneers, 
the President skillfully planted a de- 
fense of his soil conservation program: 

“George Rogers Clark saved for us 
the fair land that lay between the 
mountains and the Father of Waters 
... Though we fight with weapons un- 
known to him, it is still our duty to 
continue the saving of this fair land.” 


® President Roosevelt and Jesse Jones, 
chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. toured Texas together and left 
Dallas the same afternoon—Jones by 
plane for his home in Houston. Twenty 
miles from Dallas, fire invaded the 
pilots’ compartment. Pilot Ed Hefley 
guided the ship to a forced landing. 
Unhurt except for minor bruises, Jones 
and three other passengers pulled 
Hefley and Co-pilot Eugene Schacher 
from their firetrap. Next day, Schacher 
died of burns and shock, 


HUDDLESTON: A Radio Jokester 
Knocks Out Alabama’s Bantam 


Last week Arthur Greenwood, pro- 
prietor of a Birmingham, Ala., cafe, 
took down a sign: 

“Notice candidates! Candidates will 
be supplied steel helmets upon request.” 

The Ninth Alabama District’s Demo- 
cratic runoff primary was over. George 
Huddleston, member of Congress for 
22 years, had lost to Luther Patrick, 
radio specialist in sentiment and rural 
humor. 

Greenwood put up his sign last month 
to edify the Birmingham sports and ex- 
Soldiers who frequent his cafe. The 
bantering placard celebrated the town’s 
big topic of talk at the moment—Hud- 
dleston, usually a bantam personifica- 
tion of Southern dignity, had smacked 
Patrick on the head with a Greenwood 
catsup bottle. 

When that happened, Huddleston was 
in the thick of his hardest reelection 
Scrap since President Woodrow Wilson 
tried to bring about his defeat eighteen 
years ago. In 1918, as this year, the 
Huddleston tendency to independence 
got him into trouble. Democrat though 
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Jesse Jones, RFC Chairman: 
A Pilot Died to Save Him 


he was, he deserted Wilson to oppose 
United States entry into the League of 
Nations. 


Voting ventures of that sort estab- 
lished his Congressional reputation for 
hard-headed intelligence. Washington 
had come to accept the little Alabamian 
with his black bow tie and pleated shirt 
fronts as an old-fashioned Democrat 
with a mind all his own. 


In late years he clung to independ- 
ence despite the New Deal’s mighty 
majority in the House. Again he de- 
serted a Democratic President to vote 
against AAA, soil conservation, Guffey 
Coal Control Act, holding company and 
social security legislation. Among his 
good party votes: NRA, TVA, securi- 
ties exchange control, the Federal 
Housing Act, HOLC. 

And he voted against the soldiers’ 
bonus. 

When Patrick’s strength began to 
mount this Spring, Huddleston re- 
membered that bonus ballot: “That one 
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Col. Andrew Jackson Houston: On San Jacinto Battlefield Where His Father 
Won Glory and Freedom, the Son Won President Roosevelt’s Accolade 


particular vote made me more enemies 
than anything in my entire career.” 

But neither he nor most others in 
Birmingham conceded Patrick a chance 
early in the campaign. The younger 
man had been a part-time radio spieler 
since 1925, dealing in countrified jokes 
and practicing law for a living. 


He seized upon Huddleston’s mixed 
record as evidence of disloyalty to the 
President, coupled it with a charge of 
subservience to big business, and won 
with a sweep of labor and veterans’ 
votes. The result—a majority of near- 
ly 7,000—lent proof to a typical piece 
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THE PRESIDENT: 


Vetoed bill creating an air reserve training 
corps, stating that there was ‘“‘no imme- 
diate military need for such an organiza- 
tion. 


Vetoed bill appropriating $590,000 to build 
and $50,000 annually to maintain a ship 
for research in Pacific Coast fishing areas. 

Signed bill authorizing New England and 
Ohio Valley States to enter into compacts 
for flood control. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

Home Owners Loan Corporation ended its 
lending activities and began a fifteen-year 
task of collecting $3,061,893,559 lent to dis- 
tressed mortgagees since June 13, 1933. 
Total applications received: 1,886,670. To- 
tal loans made: 1,016,142. Total loans fore- 
closed: 14,852. 

Interstate Commerce Commission granted 
railroads a six-month extension of emer- 
gency freight rates after June 30, but de- 
nied their demand for an indefinite exten- 
sion of the rates, higher than normal 
charges. 

Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation 
elected Francis R. Wilcox, associate di- 
rector of the Division of Marketing and 
Marketing Agreements, president to suc- 
ceed Chester C. Davis, former AAA Admin- 
istrator. 

Guy T. Helvering, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, announced individual tax returns 
for the calendar year 1934 numbered 4,- 
201,859—301,855 more than 1933. A total 
of 2,770,042 returns came from nine States 
—New York, Pennsylvania, California, Il- 
linois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Michigan, and Texas. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended June 11) 


Receipts ...cccccccccsccssseces -$15,964,576,18 
Expenditures ..scccccceeseess + $129,323,812.64 


Balance ...cesesccccccccsces + $2,940,228,313.75 
Deficit, fiscal year..... eeccces $3,054,991,595.34 
PUBS DOW ..ccccosccoce .. -$31,686,749, 437.48 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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of Patrick wit, his epilogue after the 
bottle episode: 

“He hit me with a bottle but he 
knocked himself out.” 


AL SMITH: Happy Warrior Goes 
To the Zoo Again—Officially 


The zoological influence in Alfred E. 
Smith’s life first cropped out while he 
was growing up on New York’s East 
Side. He liked goats, and stablemen 
let him house his pets with the truck- 
ing horses that abounded in his neigh- 
borhood. 

No sooner had he become Governor 
of New York than he became a zoo 
keeper. He stocked the back yard of 
the Executive Mansion in Albany with 
4 monkeys, 4 raccoons, 3 bears, 7 dogs, 
an elk, a red fox, an opossum, a Texas 
donkey—and a goat. In 1928, return 
to New York City’s crowded life forced 
him to scatter his menagerie among 
friends and public zoos. He had to 
content himself with a wire-haired ter- 
rier and a parrot in his apartment at 
820 Fifth Avenue. 

That address happened to be just 
across the avenue from Central Park 
Menagerie. The former Governor es- 
tablished himself as the zoo’s foremost 
fan, prowling at night among its cages 
and pleading by day for its needs. 
Dec. 2, 1934, he came into his reward 
—the city entitled him honorary night 
superintendent of Central Park Me- 
nagerie. ‘Salary: 40 cents a year, pay- 
able quarterly. Brooklyn’s Prospect 
Park Zoo gave him another title— 
rental agent. 

Last week he acquired a third. The 
Staten Island, N.Y., Zoological Society 
celebrated the completion of its new 
zoo, built with relief funds, by dubbing 
him honorary curator. His dedication 
speech had no word of disapproval for 
this. New Deal expenditure. 

“No money,” he proclaimed, “was 
ever wasted on public education.” 


SULUS: Story of a Sultan, Krisses 
And Christians on Road to War 


Brown fists tightened on the inlaid 
hilts of krisses throughout the Sulu 
archipelago last week. From the 272 
palm-crowned islands south of the 
Philippines came rumors of war. 

At Jolo, the Sultan of Sulu lay dead. 
His niece, Princess Nurijam, planned 
to make her husband spiritual ruler of 
200,000 Moros. But the Moro datus— 
chiefs—chose Raja Muda, brother of 
the deceased. And Christianized Fili- 
pinos, hopeful of dissipating the Mo- 
hammedan solidarity of the Moros, 
were determined that no new Sultan 
should be recognized. 

Religious influence was about all that 
Jamalu’l Kiram had left when he died 
June 7. Formerly temporal chief of 
half a million Moslems, he saw his 
realm and political ‘power fade to 
shadows. British officials superseded 
him in North Borneo. Spaniards and 
Americans supplanted him in the 
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Al Smith: ‘Honorary Curator’ 


Philippines. The Yankee troops led by 
Col. John J. Pershing curtailed his 
secular authority in 1902. 

By that time George Ade had intro- 
duced him to Americans as the cock- 
tail-guzzling hero of “The Sultan of 
Sulu.” Ade got material for his musi- 
cal comedy during a sojourn in Jolo. 
The humorist and John T. McCutcheon, 
Chicago cartoonist, became so pally 
with the thick-lipped monarch that 
they presented him with a handsome 
scroll to be hung in his harem. 

The scroll was in English and Kiram 
didn’t know what it meant, but he 
dutifully placed it in the designated 
quarter. When he learned that it said 
“What is home without a mother?” he 
was so angry that he declined to receive 
Ade when the Hoosier réturned in 1929. 

Reports conflicted about the number 
of the Sultan’s wives. He once boasted 
that he owned a thousand. Rumor had 
it that when a typhoon lifted the roof 
off his wooden palace in 1932, seven 
copper-skinned beauties were revealed. 
During the last few years he contented 
himself, it was said, with three. 

The Sultan claimed to be martinet 
where females were concerned. But 
most Moros knew that during the last 
two of his seven decades he took orders 
from his nieces—Princess Nurijam 
and Princess Tarhata, a former co-ed 
at the University of Illinois. It was 
easier to let them manage what little 
official business there was, for Kirim 
indulged many hobbies. 





He liked to don his red plush fez and 
a clean Palm Beach suit, summon a 
dozen friends, and sit on the palace 
veranda sipping coconut toddies. He 
was also addicted to horse-racing and 
poker, a game he learned from Ameri- 
can officers. A good part of his in- 
come went into chips he couldn’t keep. 


His state car was a Ford truck in 
which he was always glad to accommo- 
date the right sort of people. To halt 
the vehicle, an American planter had 
only to yell: “Hey, Sultan! How about 
a ride?” 

Pearls intrigued him. He _ usually 
wore a pearl stickpin and loaded his 
fingers with rings mounting the irides- 
cent gems. During a trip to the United 
States in 1912 he brought some $250,- 
000 worth of pearls with him. 


With the curtailment of his power, 
he lost control of pearl fisheries which 
formerly brought him $160,000 a year. 
His. later income of $12,000 included a 
$6,000 pension from Washington and 
$3,000 from the British North Borneo 
Trading Co. From 1931 to 1934 he got 
an additional $3,000 as a member of the 
Philippine Senate. 


He entered that body sixteen years 
after formally renouncing all temporal 
power. Partisans thought he would 
keep the job for the rest of his life. 
But Gov. Gen. Frank Murphy failed to 
reappoint him. The man who repre- 
sented a dynasty 500 years old couldn't 
hold his job in an insular legislature. 
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DEMOCRATS: Farley Magic Plugs 
Deficit Left by Raskob Finance 


John J. Raskob, business man, left 
the Democratic National Committee 
$440,000 in the hole when he stepped 
out of the chairmanship four years 
ago. 

Last week James A. Farley, poli- 
tician, submitted the committee’s quar- 
terly financial report to Congress: 

Item—cash on hand, $299,000. 

Item—debt outstanding, $174,765. 

Item—debt to John J. Raskob, $120,- 
000, paid. 

Ballyhoo in the sidewalk vein, rau- 
cous and unashamed, had done the 
trick. 

New Deal ventures into business con- 
trol gave many opulent Democrats an 
excuse to seal their pockets so far as 
party contributions were concerned. 
Early this year the committee, about 
to start its 1936 campaign, still owed 
$400,000. 

Chairman Farley, once a New York 
State boxing commissioner, put the 
committee into the show business. A 
nationwide splurge of Jackson Day 
Dinners at $5 to $50 a plate for food 
and a Roosevelt broadcast netted 
$275,000 and enabled Farley to pay off 
Creditor Raskob. 

Then the chairman turned to the 
coming convention—the party’s big- 
gest show. Farley magic made it gross 
$536,900 weeks before the grand open- 
ing June 23. 

Philadelphia paid $200,000 to get the 
convention. The committee decided to 
print the party’s first souvenir book, sell 
advertising at $2,500 a page, and ped- 
dle the books themselves at $2.50 
apiece. Last week advertisers had con- 
tracted to pay $302,500, and subscrip- 
tions totaled $33,400. 

Convention tickets and concession 
fees promised many more thousands. 
Albert M. Greenfield, Philadelphia busi- 
ness man directing local arrangements, 
paid $1,000 for a six-seat box. He didn’t 
know the committee had previously 
agreed to give him a complimentary box. 

Farley’s master financial stroke will 
close the convention till. All any Demo- 
crat anywhere will have to do to become 
a “Roosevelt Nominator” is to desert 
his home radio, buy a $1 ticket to some 
stadium, ball park, or hall, and hear the 
“official” broadcast of the President’s 
acceptance speech from Franklin Field, 
Philadelphia. 


. 
BONUS: Uncle Sam Pays in Full 
$1,900,000,000 Worth of Debts 


Apostles of thrift groomed their ser- 
mons. Sure-thing peddlers, gamblers 
—all the gentry versed in the arts of 
easy money—zestfully laid out their 
snares. To them and to 3,518,000 World 
War veterans, bonanza came this week. 

Thirty-eight million bonus bonds in 
$50 blocks, Federal promises to pay 
$1,900,000,000, sloughed into the mails 
at Sunday midnight. In 45,000 United 
States postoffices, clerks labored to 
make good on Postmaster General Far- 
ley’s promise: veterans who wanted 
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their money right away could cash 
their bonds within seven days. 

Ever ready to ballyhoo his mail serv- 
ice, Farley went on the air to tell the 
waiting millions how to turn their 
bonds into checks via postal windows. 

He had designated 241 key postoffices 
as pay stations; there veterans could 
swap bonds for checks immediately; 
veterans in other cities could turn in 
their bonds at local postoffices, and get 
checks by mail. Or they could mail 
bonds direct to the United States 
Treasury Department and receive their 
warrants from Washington. Third 
choice: they could hold their bonds un- 
til maturity in 1945, and collect 3 per 
cent interest a year. 

However they did it, they ran into a 
screen of safeguards against fraud. 
No veteran could get his hands on his 
bonus envelope until he had offered 
ironclad identification to pernickety 
postmen. No envelopes could be for- 
warded to new addresses. Blanks re- 
questing immediate payment all had to 
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This Week, in 45,000 Postoffices, Clerks Labored to 








be signed before responsible witnesses. 

Some 5,160 veterans had cause to 
pucker up in sour disgust. Uncle Sam 
had deducted an average of $14.87 
from the payments to alumni of the 
1932 bonus march on Washington. 
Reason: they owed the government for 
enfcrced transportation to their homes. 

To Representative Wright Patman 
of Texas, persistent battler for the 
bonus, went the honor of making the 
first official delivery. Monday morning 
in Washington, he handed a pay-off 
bond to Patrick J. Luby, a disabled 
veteran in Walter Reed Hospital. 

In New Egypt, N. J., Postmaster 
John F. Inman stole a march and a 
headline with the first actual delivery 
—at 12:01 A.M. 

In Indianapolis, Ray Murphy, nation- 
al commander of the American Legion, 
paid his respects to victory: “. .. The 
last chapter in the long fight to obtain 
common justice ... has been written 
. .. The book is now closed. I see no 
reason why it should be reopened.” 


: si . “ INTERNATIONAL 
Then, Upon 38,000,000 Baby Bonds, 
Machines Stamped the U. S. Seal 
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F RAN CE: Red Strikes and Threats Frighten Pinks; 


Premier’s ‘New Social Plan’ Scares Conservatives 


And After the Ball, So to Bed With the Machines 


BLACK STAR 


Next Day, Up and Out in the Factory Yard to Celebrate the Red Victory 


Red banners flamed above strike 
mobs, roaring through Paris streets 
last week. Citizens fled to the safety 
of their homes. Panic-stricken tourists 
filled outward-bound trains. Police 
cars whipped through strategic centers 
—though the gendarmes did nothing 
to halt the mad menace. 

With “folded arms,” workers took 
possession of hotels, cafes, department 
stores, shops, and amusement places. 

Fear rode the winds of rumor: “Civil 
War?” “Revolution?” 

Desperate echoes sped through the 
Chamber of Deputies. Why didn’t the 
Cabinet act? For two weeks strikes 
and rioting had shaken the country. 
The Marxist majority sat sullen and 
silent while Rightists demanded that 
troops move against the malcontents. 

Premier Leon Blum—tall immacu- 
late, pale, tense—rose to speak: ‘‘Would 
you like the government to use first 
the police and then the army at a risk 
of provoking events similar to those 
of the ‘June Days?’ We are resolved 
not to take such a course.” 

His quiet words recalled the bitter 
“June Days” of 1848. Moderate Re- 
publicans and Socialists (called Reds 
even then) returned a majority to the 
Provisional Government of the Second 
Republic. Informed that the authori- 
ties intended to close ‘National work- 
shops” for unemployed, Red laborers 
revolted. After bloody street battles 
from June 21 to 25, General Cavaignac’s 
soldiers blasted out Louis Blanc’s So- 
cialist forces, opening the gates of 
Paris to Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
and the Second Empire. 

That memory merged into the hov- 
ering might of the present-day anti- 
Red French Army. Moving with fran- 
tic haste, the radical majority plunged 
into labor legislation, hoping to mollify 
their raging comrades and remove the 
lurking threat of a military dictator- 
ship. 

Within two days, the Chamber 
ground out laws providing for a 40- 
hour week, collective labor contracts, 
and two-week annual vacations with 
pay. 

The maneuver turned the tide of 
fright into an avalanche of Red jubi- 
lation. Through the capital and prov- 
inces, the blood-colored banner of bol- 
shevism flew with the Tricolor over 
gigantic “victory parades” of workers, 
wives, and children. Gradually, the 
back-to-work movement brought tem- 
porary peace. 

Then new warnings darkened the 
horizon. 

Communist Leader Maurice Thorez 
openly declared that the occupation of 
business houses—like that of the in- 
dustrial factories the previous week— 
was merely a preliminary step to ul- 
timate assumption of complete power 
by the Reds. “Before taking over 
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power,” he said, “we must first win 
over to the Communist party all the 
lower middle class and the peasants.” 

Another Red _ chieftain, Marcel 
Cachin: “We will continue to fight for 
a Soviet in France despite our mem- 
bership in the Popular Front that sup- 
ports Blum.” 

But moderate French labor leaders 
worried. Leon Jouhaux, secretary 
general of the French Confederation of 
Labor: “The reforms will increase pro- 
duction costs 35 per cent... can France 
stand the strain?” 

Paris first felt the burden of Red 
triumph as prices rose because of 
strike scarcity. Manufacturers groaned 
that only devaluation of the franc could 
support Blum’s social program. 

Paul Reynaud, former Finance Min- 
ister, told L’Information: “T have been 
crying these truths... in a wilderness 

.. These last few days, the wilderness 
seems to be quite populous.” 

Blum and his Finance Minister, Vin- 
cent Auriol, remained unmoved. They 
said devaluation was unnecessary in a 
country where 45,000,000,000 francs 
are hoarded. But the Chamber debate 
blazed on furiously. 

Reynaud accused the Premier of 
“heading toward an economic dictator- 
ship.” He counseled Blum to look to- 
ward the United States: “America got 
out of the wilderness only after her 
producers of raw materials had seen 
the prices of their products rising, 
thanks to devaluation.” 


The Angular Socialist retorted: “Our 
policy ... will be to create an industrial 
renaissance .. . which will compensate 
industry for the costs of social laws.” 


But before going ahead with that 
policy, the Premier may have to re- 
pair cracks in his Parliamentary coali- 
tion. Radical Socialists, neither Radi- 
cal nor Socialist but representing the 
little shopkeepers and farmers, ap- 
peared nervous at the Red trend of 
the government. Talk of a possible 
split in their. ranks bothered Blum. 


The radical Socialist Ere Nouvelle 
raged against the 40-hour week: “It 
will put production costs so high 
France will lose her foreign markets 

- . additional unemployment will re- 
sult.” The National Economic Council, 
Semi-official, estimated the law would 
pile an annual tax burden of $70,000,- 


000 on the people for public works 
alone, 


* In the middle of the labor and po- 
litical muddle, the Premier tried to 
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Leon Blum (Third Mustache From Right) Pits His Popular Front Cabinet Against France’s Industrialists 


figure out a foreign policy. “Both he 
and Foreign Minister Yvon Delbos are 
novices:at this intricate business. Blum 
summoned his European Anibassadors 
for advice. 

One thing appeared certain. They 
would seek some kind of collaboration 
with Britain. Delbos wants to talk 
with Eden before the June 26 League 
session which is slated to discuss the 
ticklish question of Italian sanctions. 


PANAMA: Country Chooses New 
Chief Without Beer or Bother 


Sorrowful saloonkeepers draped 
“Closed” signs from their doorknobs. 
Squads of special police sauntered 
along the Avenida Central. On Election 
Sunday, Panama voters had to invade 
Canal Zone army pubs if they wished 
to drink beer while discussing Presi- 
dential candidates. 


Former Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Juan Arosemena, candidate of the 
National Revolutionary Coalition, and 
Domingo Diaz, Doctrinary Liberal, ran 
neck and neck for four days. Each 
claimed victory. 

Last week, the National Election 
Jury, final authority, announced the 
winner. Dr. Arosemena had topped 
his rival by 2,009 votes. 

Panamanians called it the quietest 
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Premier Paul van Zeeland: Belgium 
Could Not Get Along Without Him 
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election in years. Only excitement: 
jailing of Jules Dubois, reporter, for 
cabling WGY, American radio station, 
that Arosemena had established a dic- 
tatorship. 


a 
BELGIUM: Greet 


Premier by Shooting Gendarmes 


Strikers New 


While France convalesced from her 
proletarian siege, strike fever hit Bel- 
gium. Demanding concessions already 
won by most of their French cousins— 
higher wages, a 40-hour week, and va- 
cations with pay—175,000 workers put 
down tools, spreading paralysis 
throughout the little monarchy. 

Political confusion aggravated in- 
dustrial chaos. For three weeks Paul 
van Zeeland, Catholic ex-Premier, had 
striven vainly to form a government. 

Saturday, overcoming Socialist ob- 
jections, he succeeded. Resuming the 
Premiership in a coalition Cabinet, he 
distributed portfolios to six Marxists— 
representing the largest party in the 
Chamber-—-four fellow Catholics, and 
three Liberals. Key posts—Foreign 
Affairs and Finance—went to two of 
van Zeeland’s close friends, Paul Henry 
Spaak and Henri de Man, both Social- 
ists. 

The new government set to work 
immediately to settle the industrial 
problem, and van Zeeland called out 
2,220 police reserves to prevent strikers 
occupying the factories—as they had 
in France the previous week. 

In a clash at Liege, strikers opened 
fire on government officers, wounding 
three gendarmes, 


FAR EAST: Both North and South 
China Wage Civil War of Words 


“Japan is our eternal enemy! Down 
with Japanese imperialism! Down with 
submissive diplomacy! Down with op- 
ponents of the anti-Japanese move- 
ment!” 

Shouting their defiance of Tokyo 
through teeming tropical rain, 100,000 
angry Chinese last week jammed a 
huge athletic field in Canton, South 
China’s chief port. There they listened 
to fiery speeches and to the martial 
tattoo of exploding firecrackers. 

Canton government orators incited 
the crowd by denouncing Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nanking regime and by de- 
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manding war-upon Japan, even at the 
cost of civil strife. 

Then, while military planes droned 
overhead, the demonstrators—including 
army leaders, soldiers with drawn 
swords, farmers bearing sickles and 
rakes, and swarms of ragged coolies— 
marched through the crooked streets, 
staging one of the most gigantic pa- 
rades in the ancient city’s history. 

Under the eyes of the Mikado’s troops 
garrisoned in Peiping, 1,200 miles dis- 
tant, 3,000 Chinese students hurled war 
cries at Japan. They called for a na- 
tional uprising to support Canton and 
attacked the encroachments of Nip- 
ponese militarism in the north. Police 
dispersed the youths by whacking them 
with their belts and firing blank car- 
tridges. 

Dispatches reported that South 
China’s government, which controls the 
provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
had backed its revolt with action—an 
“army of 200,000 men,’ had advanced 
into Hunan, Nanking-controlled prov- 
ince, bent on capturing Changsha, the 
capital, and marching on to Hankow, 
strategic Hupeh city on the Yangtse 
River. 


Warsuips: While General Chiang’s 
government counseled Canton to avoid 
civil war, fifteen Nanking warships 
anchored at the port of Amoy, in 
Fukien province, neighbor of Kwang- 
tung. 

Officers described the vessels’ trip as 
a “practice cruise,” but observers noted 
that the flotilla would be handy for 
action against the South. 

Suddenly, however, Nanking’s fleet 
turned tail. “Under emergency orders,”’ 
the ships beat a hasty retreat towards 
their northern base. 


A few hours later, a Nipponese 


cruiser and six destroyers steamed into 
Amoy and landed marines “to protect 
Japanese lives and property.” An officer 
declared that the Mikado’s men-of-war 


were ready to speed to Canton “at a 
moment’s notice.” 


DemanDs: General Chiang  tele- 
graphed the southern commanders, 
Gen. Chen Chia-tang, of Kwangtung, 
and Gen. Li Chung-jen, of Kwangsi, 
urging withdrawal of their troops and 
promising a meeting of the Kuomintang 
(National People’s Party) for July 10 
at which a “united” policy could be dis- 
cussed. 

But he ignored the south’s demand 
for war against Japan, and proceeded to 
talk .over the situation with Tokyo’s 
military representatives at Nanking. 

General Chen retorted by asking im- 
media severance of relations with 
Japan. He declared: “We have re- 
quested Chiang Kai-shek to assume 
leadership of our armies ... but our 
wire has not been answered ... We 
must believe the tragic fact that Chiang 
Kai-shek loves the Japanese so much 
that he is willing to fight the southwest 
to keep us from them.” 

Meanwhile Generalissimo Chiang 
took strong precautionary measures 
against the southerners. He rushed 
heavy reinforcements into Fukien and 
Hunan provinces, turned Changsha in- 
to a mobilization center for military 
and aircraft, and prepared to resist 
the rebels’ advance. 

The Nanking dictator’s refusal to. be 
stampeded by Cantonese threats caused 
Chen to change his mind. The Kwang- 
tung commander, while continuing to 
demand a “stronger attitude” towards 
Japan, started peace negotiations, and 
informed the central.government that 
his armies were withdrawing from 
Hunan “for the present.” 


Buiurr: This retreat, accompanied by 
reports of disagreement between the 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi chieftains, 
seemed to lessen the threat of civil 
war in China. Some observers guessed 
that Canton belligerence in reality rep- 
resented nothing more than an attempt 
to wring financial concessions from 
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Canton’s Army Hopes to Hit Japan by Pointing Its Guns at Nanking 





Nanking. Others held that southern 
leaders had decided to test General 
Chiang’s attitude before they attempted 
to capture the lucrative opium trade 
of Kweichow, province adjoining 
Kwangsi. 

Meanwhile, Japan delivered strong 
protests to Canton against the anti- 
Nipponese movement—a step inter- 
preted by some as a threat of armed 
intervention if the agitation didn’t 
cease. 

In Nanking, Tokyo’s Military At- 
tache, Major Gen. Seiichi Kita, prophe- 
sied that there would be no civil strife: 
“Both sides are bluffing.” 


GERMANY: A ‘Flying Dutchman’ 
Squeezes Orders Out of Balkans 


Dr. Hjalmar Horace Greely Schacht 
stepped out of a shiny Lufthansa plane 
in Vienna, shook hands with Franz von 
Papen, German Ambassador, and 
whizzed away to the Embassy. 

The official explanation of the Eco- 
nomics Minister’s arrival last week: 
merely the start of an air tour to pay 
courtesy calls on Yugoslav, Greek, Bul- 
garian, and Hungarian bankers. 

The real reason: to speed up Ger- 
many’s rising trade with Danube coun- 
tries. 

To get around the greatest obstacle 
to this expansion—the Reich’s inability 
to pay cash—Dr. Schacht must per- 
suade Balkan States to accept German 
manufactures in exchange for their 
grain and timber, for which Germany 
already owes $40,000,000. 

In Belgrade last week—first stop 
after Vienna—the brilliant financier 
opened his campaign by landing a 
thumping $6,000,000  railroad-equip- 
ment order. It will nearly wipe out 
Germany’s debt to Yugoslavia. 

Then Dr. Schacht dashed down to 
Athens where he extracted a secret 
trade agreement from King George 
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and Premier Metaxas. Stepping aboard 
the Sofia plane next day, he boasted 
that Democratic States would soon be 
forced to adopt Germany’s rigidly con- 
trolled economy and barter system for 
foreign trade. 


BARRIER: Although this German 
economic aggression along the Danube 
and the Nazis’ designs on Austria are 
a direct menace to Italy, the Duce con- 
tinued his old game of playing both 
ends against the middle. 

Rumors spread that Italy had flatly 
told France if sanctions were not lifted 
soon Mussolini would ally himself with 
Adolf Hitler, flinging an Italy-Austria- 
Germany barrier across Middle Europe. 

As if to bear this out, Austria’s 
Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg, fresh 
from an interview with Mussolini, made 
a guarded bid for German friendship. 
Spotlighted before 100,000 cheering 
Viennese, celebrating the first mass 
meeting of the Fatherland Front, the 
Chancellor cried: “Austria is German 
in language and culture ... has no 
reason to build a wall to separate her 
from Germany ... but she must insist 
her freedom and independence be re- 
spected.” 

* 


SPAIN: Quiroga Ends Farmers’ 


Strike but Not Snake Charmers’ 


Riots, plots, and strike-hysteria con- 
tinued to sweep across Spain last week. 
Premier Santiago Casares Quiroga, 
buffeted by Reds, Anarchists, and Fas- 
cists, strove desperately to quell the 
national melee. 

After days of machine-gun fighting 
in Malaga and murder in Seville— 
bringing the total strike dead to 200 
since the February elections—his 
strong-arm policy began to take effect. 
Though Antonio Romano, 62-year-old 
President of the Malagan Parliament, 
was assassinated, 110,000 farmers in 
the province returned to work. Madrid 
smashed a Monarchist plot and con- 
fiscated an Anarchistic arms cache. 
Quiroga announced the annihilation of 
Fascist movements in seven provinces. 


* Snake charmers in Granada refused 
to tootle to their pets. Strike demands: 
30 cents more a day. 


@ 


CANADA: Brother Can’t Explain 
$15,000; Quebec Premier Quits 


Great things were expected of Louis 
Alexandre Taschereau. His ancestors 
included Cardinal Elzear Taschereau, 
Archbishop of Quebec and first Cana- 
dian to wear the red hat. His father 
sat four years as Chief Justice of Can- 
ada’s Supreme Court; his mother was 
the daughter of Lt. Gov. R. E. Caron. 


The volatile scion of such St. Law- 
rence aristocracy came up to scratch. 
Graduating in law from Laval Uni- 
versity—which the Cardinal helped 
found—he threw in his politico-profes- 
sional lot with Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, 
intimate friend’ of the Liberal chief, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Thirty years later, 
Taschereau took over the Premiership 








































































































Premier Quiroga of Spain Tells Reporters a Tale of Strikes and Smuggling 


of Quebec, Liberal-ruled since 1897. 

Last week, the 70-year-old French- 
Canadian—“greatest Tory of them all” 
—resigned his high office under the 
bludgeonings of near-scandal and un- 
official charges of malfeasance. 

The graying “Fox” was hoist by his 
own political petard. He alienated his 
firmest allies by his refusals to insti- 
tute needed social reforms. Regard- 
less of murmurs from constituents, he 
kept his contacts with big business— 
director of Barclay’s Bank, Sun Life 
Assurance, North American Life, and 
similar concerns—and continued his 
numerous family in government posts. 

A year and a half ago the Premier 
worsened matters by slighting the 
Liberal youngsters, and Paul Gouin, 
son of Sir Lomer Gouin from whose 
hands the Fox took the Premiership, 
split from the party. The young dis- 
senter forined L’Action Liberale Na- 
tionale, combining with the Conserva- 
tives in the November, 1935, elections 
to cut the Rouge (Liberal) House ma- 
jority to six and build a large enough 
bloc to choke legislation. 

Taschereau stumbled along for six 
months. A fortnight ago, the Public 
Accounts Committee revealed that his 
brother Antoine, Accountant for the 
Legislature, had deposited $15,000 in- 
terest on Province funds in his own 
name. In the ensuing hurly-burly; the 
brother refunded the money and re- 
signed, together with Deputy Attorney 
General Charles Lanclot. Shortly after, 
the Legislature refused to vote funds 
for the government and the sixteen- 
year-old Premier Taschereau tradition 
ended. 
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J. Adelard Godbout, slim, democratic 
farmer of 43, who used to be govern- 
ment livestock inspector, became Pre- 
mier upon his boss’s resignation. Min- 
ister of Agriculture for the last four 
of his seven years in politics, he is one 
of the youngest men ever to assume 
leadership of the Liberal party. Re- 
ports slated his tired, hollow-cheeked 
predecessor for a seat in the Federal 
Senate. 


Godbout’s tenure did not promise to 
be long. Aug. 15, the clamoring re- 
formists will have another opportunity 
to jolt the Liberals in Quebec’s second 
election in ten months. 


U.S.S.R.: Stalin May Junk 
Dictatorship With Constitution 


“The Soviet dictatorship is not re- 
treating under pressure. It is volun- 
tarily abdicating.” 

When he wrote those words, a wry 
smile probably tugged at the saturnine 
face of Louis Fischer. For fourteen 
years The Nation’s heavyweight cor- 
respondent in Moscow, he is not known 
as a Stalinophile. 


Referring to the brand-new Russian 
Constitution, announced last week in a 
blaze of publicity, Fischer thought he 
saw “Russia ... establishing a real 
democracy.” 

Other observers showed no such op- 
timism. They doubted whether Dictator 
Josef Stalin, chairman of the commis- 
sion that drafted the code, would so 
readily throw himself into the political 
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junkheap. Nevertheless, on June 12 
the stocky Georgian did release a docu- 
ment that could allow the people liber- 
ties never known in Russian history. 

It flowered with so much liberalism 
that observers puzzled over whether it 
really meant the approaching end of 
the dictatorship or would become mere- 
ly a beautiful screen of words around 
the dictatorial throne. Whatever the 
motives, propaganda forces of the gov- 
ernment told the world about “‘democ- 
ratization” of the Soviet Union. Gone 
are the “world revolution” phrases that 
prefaced the 1923 Convention. This 
proposed code might belong to any 
modern republic. 

Based on Stalin’s creed that only 
those who work should eat, it estab- 
lishes the principle: “. . . from each ac- 
cording to his capacity, to each ac- 
cording to his work.” Junked for the 
time being, the old Communist ideal, 
“from each according to his capacity, 
to each according to his needs,” must 
wait until the State proceeds beyond 
Soviet socialism. 

Innovations in the Constitution con- 
cern what most Republicans call basic 
civil rights, such as freedom of speech, 
press, public assembly, and religious 
belief; inviolability of domicile against 
search, and protection against arrest 
except by due process of law. 

The governmental structure is 
changed to the well-known two-house 
Congress which might have sprung full 
grown from the American Constitution. 
The setup: Lower House, composed of 
representatives elected by secret ballot 
—one for each 300,000 people; Upper 
House, or Council of Nationalities, con- 
stituted of 10 members from each 
federated Republic, 5 from each au- 
tonomous Republic, and 2 from each 
autonomous region—elected by the pro- 
vincial councils, differing slightly from 
the American Senatorial popular elec- 
tions. 

Familiar too are the powers given 
this Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R.: 
authority to declare war, ratify inter- 
national agreements and such demo- 
cratic standbys. Out of the French 
Constitution came the Presidential 
election procedure (and practically no 
power for the Chief Executive): Con- 
gress names the President and four as- 
sistants, and a Presidium of 31 mem- 
bers and a Secretary. 


The Presidium is a peculiar political 
entity. It will rule the country between 
Congressional sessions, and, should the 
two chambers fail to agree on any 
question, it can dissolve them and call 
new elections. 

The right to vote and hold office is 
granted to all citizens more than 18 
years old, regardless of sex, race, re- 
ligious belief, and social origin. This 
lets down the bars to a lot of Russians 
hitherto considered as “class enemies.” 

Henceforth, instead of seven federated 
Republics in the Soviet Union, the num- 
ber will be eleven. The Republics keep 
their power to secede if they wish. 

Even a little private property would 
be permitted the citizens. under the 
new code: “Houses, household furnish- 
ings, articles of personal consumption 





SOVFOTO 
Josef Stalin Is Changing 
Revolutionists Into Voters 


and comfort, and savings accounts.” 

To pass on the new Constitution, the 
government convoked a session of the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets for No- 
vember 25. 


ITALY: The Duce’s Ablest Soldier 
Stays Home for Next World War 


In speech after speech Benito Musso- 
lini has thundered that a second world 
war is inevitable. Last week the Duce 
seemed to be clearing his decks for 
action. 

First, his ablest soldier, Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio, willingly resigned as Viceroy 
of Ethiopia and took up the reorganiza- 
tion of Italy’s army, navy, and air 
forces. Then the Duce made him Duke 
of Addis Ababa, and appointed Gen. 
Rodolfo Graziani, hard-bitten Southern 
Front commander, as the new Ethio- 
pian Viceroy. 

Next, Mussolini ousted Fulvio Suvich, 
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Count Galeazzo Ciano: He Will Keep 
Foreign Affairs in the Duce’s Family 





his meek, precise, German-looking Un- 
der-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, ap- 
pointing Count Galeazzo Ciano as full- 
fledged Foreign Minister. This will 
keep the direction of vital diplomacy 
in the Mussolini family, since the hand- 
some, dashing Count married _ the 
Duce’s favorite child, Edda—who last 
week was widely feted in Berlin. 

As a sequel to this shakeup, Italy’s 
League delegate, Baron Pompeo Aloisi, 
offered his resignation. This the Duce 
refused—but without indicating wheth- 
er he would need the Baron to stage 
another of his famous walkouts at 
Geneva. 

In Count Ciano’s old post of Propa- 
ganda Minister, Mussolini placed Un- 
der-Secretary Dino Alfieri. The Duce 
also relinquished two of his own Cabi- 
net posts by appointing Alessandro 
Lessona as Minister of Colonies and 
Ferrucio Lantini as Minister of Corpo- 
rations. 


o 
BRITAIN: Neiv Isolation Policy 


May End ‘Midsummer Madness’ 


“The League stands—and my coun- 
try stands with it—for the collective 
maintenance of the Covenant .. . for 
steady collective resistance to all acts 
of unprovoked resistance.” 

With these words, spoken at Geneva 
last September—in the name of the 
British Empire—Sir Samuel Hoare ral- 
lied the nations to the sanctions cause 
in defense of Haile Selassie. Two 
months later, imposing drastic eco- 
nomic penalties upon Rome, 50 coun- 
tries joined England in the first blood- 
less world war. 

Mussolini answered with a roar of 
threats and powder. This Spring he 
gulped down Ethiopia and caused the 
little King of Kings to fly for safety 
into the arms of his British “protec- 
tors.” 


Boms: Last week London frankly 
acknowledged its diplomatic defeat. 
Statesmen indicated a sharp reversal 
of British policy that recalled England's 
sudden retreat from the Hoare-Laval 
Ethiopian peace plan in November—a 
debacle that cost Sir Samuel his job as 
Foreign Secretary. 

Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, dropped a bomb into 
the diplomatic camp by admitting the 
ineffectiveness of sanctions against 
Italy and advocating their removal. 


Addressing the 1900 Club in London, 
he branded as “the very midsummer of 
madness” a suggestion from Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood, president of the 
League of Nations Union, that penal- 
ties against Rome be continued or even 
intensified. The sanctions policy, he 
said, “failed to prevent the war, failed 
to end the war, and failed to save the 
victim of aggression.” 

A few days later the Chancellor's 
bomb exploded when the British Cabi- 
net decided officially on a policy aiming 
to remove the sanctions. 

Chamberlain called for broad re- 
visions of the Covenant—“to limit the 
functions of the League so that they 
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may accord with its real powers.” He 
proposed regional pacts guaranteeing 
security in the world’s danger spots, 
but conceded that, under these restric- 
tions, Geneva “could no longer be re- 
lied upon, by itself, to secure the peace 
of the world.” 

Then, justifying England’s rearma- 
ment policy, he hinted at British aloof- 
ness from Europe. ‘Whether we adopt 
a policy of isolation or alliance, it is 
essential that we be adequately armed.” 


Vision: Sir Samuel Hoare, back in 
the Cabinet as First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, also sounded knell-like words 
over Geneva. He told Cambridge Uni- 
versity alumni that it was a mistake for 
Britain to base its foreign policy on 
the League when no real feeling of in- 
ternational loyalty had developed. 

One of the chief lessons that Geneva 
could learn from the British Empire, 
he maintained, was that each member 
of John Bull’s Commonwealth had two 
loyalties—one to itself and the other 
to the Empire as a whole. 


“The weakness of Geneva has been 
the absence of that second loyalty.” 

“T believe that a new stability would 
be given to the world if other great 
economic units like the British Empire 
were developed. The world is suffering 
from excessive particularism ...[Such] 
units would break down this particu- 
larism.” 

He proposed that the world be divid- 
ed into probably six huge economic 
zones, such as the British Empire, Con- 
tinental Europe, Russia, the United 
States and Southern Americas, the Far 
East, and Africa. 

Like Chamberlain, he hinted at an 
isolation policy: ‘We are an imperial 
and oceanic, rather than a Continental, 
power.” 


REACTION: The British utterances 
caused dismay in France, protagonist 
of collective security as a bulwark 
against Germany. To disentangle the 
Empire from European obligations, 
French commentators feared, London 
would blame Paris—among other capi- 
tals—for failing to support collective 
action. 

From the banks of the Seine came 
an unconfirmed report that Britain had 
already submitted to France a plan for 
the abolition of sanctions, contingent 
upon Italy’s readiness to work out “a 
definite status” for Ethiopia under 
League auspices. This scheme, accord- 
ing to informed sources, proposed al- 
teration of Article XVI of the Covenant 
so as to make sanctions, hitherto bind- 
ing upon all members, obligatory only 
upon countries comprising new region- 
al groups. 

Meanwhile, Mussolini increased pres- 
Sure upon London. Observers reported 
that Sir Eric Drummond, British Am- 
bassador to Rome, had warned the 
British Government that Italy meant 
business by her threat to desert the 
League unless sanctions were removed. 
They added that the Duce would ac- 
company the resignation by mobilizing 
Several million men as a gesture of bel- 
ligerence to the powers. 

It was generally agreed that London 
wants to withdraw sanctions and keep 


Italy in the League. Problem: how to 
do this without humiliating Geneva and 
giving countenance to Mussolini’s con- 
quest. 


OcrEays: Having expounded new ideas 
on his country’s attitude towards the 
League, Sir Samuel Hoare turned his 
attention to Admiralty discussions of 
an all-ocean route to India, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Far East, via the 
Cape of Good Hope. Britain’s imperial 
defenses are directly involved in the 
question. 

Italy’s success in Africa has increased 
dangers for England in the Mediter- 


—— 





year-old envoy wants expansion of the 
Table Bay Docks, better harbor de- 
fenses, and a strong military force in 
South Africa, including 1,000 trained 
fliers. 


FINALE: Thomas and Butt Resign 
From ‘the Best Club in the World’ 


Trembling, his eyes filled with tears, 
his face flushed with humiliation, a 
stoutish, 62-year-old Member of Parlia- 
ment last week faced the House of 
Commons. Amid dead silence, he read 
a tragic statement. 
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Neville Chamberlain and Sir Samuel Hoare Plan to 
‘Limit the League’ and Establish a ‘New Stability’ 


ranean. British warships would operate 
under difficulties in the narrow, land- 
bound sea, while Mussolini could easily 
cut off access to the Suez Canal by 
throwing a barrier of mines and sub- 
marines across the 250 mile strait be- 
tween Sicily and Libya. 

Experts declare that while the all- 
ocean route to the Empire’s outposts is 
longer—it extends the distance to Aus- 
tralia by 10 per cent, to Hongkong by 
37 per cent and to Calcutta by 51 per 
cent—it could be much more efficiently 
defended. 

Last week Oswald Pirow, South Af- 
rica’s Defense Minister, arrived in Lon- 
don for talks on the all-ocean route 
and the establishment of airway sys- 
tems to Cape Town. The stocky, 46- 


“This is the darkest hour of my life 
. . . I never consciously gave away a 
budget secret ... I intend to resign 
immediately.” 

Then, following ancient custom, 
James Henry Thomas, until recently 
King Edward VIII's Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, bowed low before the 
Speaker and forfeited his 26-year mem- 
bership in the “best club in the world.” 

A few minutes later, Sir Alfred Butt, 
vigorously protesting the charge that 
he profited by Thomas’s “unauthorized 
disclosure” of budget secrets on Apr. 
21, also resigned his seat. 

The government, whose judicial in- 
quiry had brought about the downfall 
of. both men, announced that there 
would be no criminal prosecutions. 
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SCREEN: W. C. Fields Returns 
For the Third Time in ‘Poppy’ 


The part of Prof. Eustace McGargle 
in “Poppy,” which he played thirteen 
years ago, was W. C. Field’s most suc- 
cessful musical-comedy role. Under the 
title of “Sally of the Sawdust,” it 
served again as his introduction to 
silent films; and in his newest film, 
which reverts to the original title, 
Fields again plays the Professor— 
probably for the last time. 

To lovers of his bald comedy, and his 
appeal is as broad as the grins he 
evokes, it doesn’t matter how bad a 
film is as long as Fields is in it. Para- 
mount took advantage of the fact when 
it exhumed “Poppy.” 

Though the sandpaper-throated come- 
dian is seen too infrequently in this 
picture—almost completely devoid of 
interest when he is not appearing—his 
devotees this week welcomed him back 
after a year’s absence due to illness. 
But the welcome was tinged with sad- 
ness—the beloved actor lay gravely ill 
in a California hospital. 

During the filming of “Poppy,” Fields 
suffered several relapses from the sick- 
ness that overtook him a year ago: 
a broken sacro-iliac, plus innumerable 
complications. Though his recovery 
was despaired of and his obituaries 
written, he continued work. 

“I came back from the very portals 
of the grave. O ye of little faith! I 
fooled the charlatans who masqueraded 
as diagnosticians. For remember, my 
fine chickadees, my fine unfeathered 
friends, a Fields never flinches in the 
face of fire, unless it be backfire.” 

During the filming of one scene in 
which he had to stomp out of the 
camera range, Fields’s legs crumpled 
under him. He pulled himself up, 
jammed his hat on his head, and mut- 
tered: “I’m going to finish this picture 
if I have to do it without any legs at 
all.” 

Each day, he drove the 30-odd miles 





from his home to the studio, lolling 
luxuriously in a bed set up in a trailer 


attached to his car. It isn’t laziness 
that makes beds his passion, but a 
hangover from adolescence. Born 
Claude William Dukenfield in Phila- 
delphia, 57 years ago, Fields ran away 
from home when he was 11. For sev- 
eral years he did his sleeping in caves, 
on billiard tables, and on floors, but not 
once in a bed. 

“I swore that if I ever came into 
funds I would indulge my fancy for 
wide beds, soft as a grandmother’s 
heart. To this day when I climb in be- 
tween clean sheets, I smile.” 


TRAGEDY: Jean Hersholt’s Forceful 
Portrait of Despair and Degradation 


“Sins of Man” is a type of story neg- 
lected since Emil Jannings, the screen’s 
foremost tragedian, deserted the pic- 
ture ranks several years ago. With 
tragedy piled on tragedy to paint the 
slow, relentless disintegration of a 
character, the central figure (Jean 
Hersholt) tumbles from a peaceful, 
contented life into a maelstrom of 
despair. 

After 30 years of film work in 428 
pictures, Hersholt was given the extra- 
ordinary role as a reward for his ex- 
cellent performance in “The Country 
Doctor.” Aside from him, the film has 
no box-office names, no romance, no 
comedy—none of the elements that at- 
tract screen patronage. Yet by the 
sheer force of his acting, it develops 
into a forceful, moving drama, instead 
of the sentimental cry-fest it could so 
easily have become. 

Tragedy first strikes Hersholt—play- 
ing Freyman, an organist and bellringer 
in a little village church in the Austrian 
Tyrol—when his wife dies giving birth 
to their second son, Gabriel. Because 
his elder son has no interest in music, 
Freyman plans a musical education for 
the infant, hoping the child will some 
day take his place. Tragedy strikes 
again when the father learns the baby 
is a deaf mute. 

Because Karl (Don Ameche), the 
elder son, prefers aeronautics to the 


‘Professor Eustace McGargle’ Fields, a Man of Varied Moods 
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career his father wants him to follow, 
the boy runs away to America to pur- 
sue his interests. Never abandoning 
hope that Gabriel will be cured, Frey- 
man eventually follows Karl to Ameri- 
ca, where he learns of an ear specialist 
who can restore hearing to the deaf. 

To raise the money so that Gabriel 
van be brought from Austria, Karl 
agrees to test a plane made from his 
own plans. The plane crashes, killing 
him, and his bewildered father makes 
ready to return home. 

But he is detained by the outbreak of 
the World War. Casualty lists report 
the complete destruction of his home 
and the death of Gabriel. For years 
after that, poverty and degradation 
stalk the patient, saddened man. 

Working as a floor scrubber in a 
music store, Freyman one day hears a 
recorded symphony. Its theme is the 
same tune he played countless times 
while ringing the church bells in his 
homeland. After many rebuffs, he meets 
the composer—who turns out to be his 
son Gabriel (Ameche), now a famous 
musician, cured of his affliction by the 
wartime bombardments. 

Don Ameche, Twentieth Century- 
Fox’s new find, comes to the screen 
from radio dramatizations. His dual 
role as Karl and the grown Gabriel 
show him to be a versatile actor. 


STAGE: Southern Farmers Swap 
Country Produce for City Plays 


The old woman in sun-poke and dirty 
calico elbowed through the crowd about 
the little Chevrolet truck. She shuffled 
up to a tall, dark-haired youth. 

“I’m shore glad you-uns are a-goin’ 


away!” Her voice shrilled in resent- 
ment. “An’ I hope you-all never gits 
back!” 


Bob Porterfield felt chagrined. He 
thought his touring troupe put on a 
good performance. 

“Because,” resumed his wrathful 
critic, “I’d some right good roastin’ 
ears 0’ corn in my garden—up to las’ 
night. Then some no-’count, shif’less 
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Bob Porterfield, Wife, and Bartered Calf 


boys stole ’em to git tickets fer yore 
show!” 

For four years Southerners have 
traded corn for culture at the Barter 
Theatre—only one of its kind in the 
world. Last week the company opened 
its fifth season in the Colonial white- 
pillared Stonewall Jackson Institute of 
Abingdon, Va. The play: Steele-Mitch- 
ell’s “Post Road.” 

In 1932, Walter Hampden thumbed 
his classic nose at a depression that 
threatened to annihilate show business. 
Calmly the actor-manager exhumed his 
old stand-by “Cyrano” and went on 
tour. With him, in a minor role, went 
Robert Porterfield, two years out of the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 


One Winter morning, Hampden and 
the young Virginian sat in the observa- 
tion car of the train, click-clicking east- 
ward to a Fargo, N. D., stand. Talk 
drifted through religion and love to 
theatre finance. Staring out at the 
stubbled prairie, Porterfield suddenly 
had an idea: “People use barter these 
days for lots of things—why not for 
the theatre?” 

June 8, 1932, he opened in his home 
town of Abingdon. A company of 25— 
unsalaried except for board and room 
—played regularly until the end of 
August. 

They wound up their season with a 
surplus of two barrels of jelly, five 
hams and $4.30. The money went to 
the Authors League Fund, jelly to stage 
relief, and the hams paid for play 
royalties. The succeeding three years 
cut jelly receipts in half, but cash re- 
turns went to a high of $60. 


With the return of prosperity, barter 





fee 


dropped from a first-year percentage 
of 80 to 50 per cent, but prices remain 
the same—35 cents or the “equivalent 
in victuals.” Eggs, butter, honey, corn- 
meal, and vegetables are the staple 
trade-ins, evaluated by a market price 
list posted at the box office. 

For such admission fee, the com- 
pany presents first-rank plays. Barry’s 
“Holiday,” the Langners’ “Pursuit of 
Happiness,” Casella’s “Death Takes A 
Holiday” are typical productions. Oc- 
casionally, in past years, they have 
staged the work of local playwrights, 
and gone on short, countryside tours. 


25 


Barter Theatre plans for 1936, how- 
ever, are more ambitious. While the 
regular company—increased to 38 pro- 
fessional and amateur actors selected 
from 400 applicants—plays the home 
stand in Abingdon, another will go 
permanently on the road in eastern 
Tennessee, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia. 

Efficient Mrs. Porterfield—formerly 
Helen Fritch, art teacher at Martha 
Washington College—acts as business 
manager. While her husband plays in 
the New York production of “Bury the 
Dead,” she takes on the additional 
duty of directing the first of the sea- 
son’s offerings, which include Osborn’s 
“Vinegar Tree” and Lulu Vollmer’s 
“Moonshine and Honeysuckle.” The 
pride of the company, though, is an 
English play written about the town’s 
namesake—“Two Angry Women of 
Abingdon.” Author: Henry Porter— 
1599. 
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OTHER OPENINGS 


SCREEN: Bunker Bean (RKO): From 
Harry Leon Wilson’s novel of a timid 
youth (Owen Davis Jr.) who overcomes 
his bashfulness and marries his boss’s 
daughter (Louise Latimer)—after a 
fortuneteller convinces him he is the re- 
incarnation of an Egyptian ruler. 
Pleasantly enough acted by a support- 
ing cast that includes Hedda Hopper, 
Jessie Ralph, and Robert McWade, the 
film will serve its intended purpose on 
double-feature programs. 


Private Number (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): The old drama, “Common 
Clay,” dusted off and festooned with 
modern touches, is still the old story of 
the wealthy scion (Robert Taylor) who 
marries a servant girl (Loretta Young) 
over the protests of his family; not to 
mention the attempts of a villainous 
butler (Basil Rathbone) to prevent the 
wedding so he can marry the girl him- 
self. Despite the plot, the picture is 
acceptable for its sincere acting. Patsy 
Kelly is amusing as another maid, and 
Rathbone has seldom been as sinister. 
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Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing, 1 hour later than Standard. 

SAT. (20th): Harold L. Ickes: With Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia and Senator Robert 
Wagner, the Secretary of the Interior 
opens a Federal Housing project in New 
York. 11:00 NBC-Blue (WJZ). 

WPA Staff Meeting: Harry Hopkins, Fed- 
eral Relief Administrator, discusses poli- 
cies with a group of New Dealers. 5:00 
NBC-Red (WEAF). 

Jouett Shouse: The Liberty League’s di- 
rector criticizes the New Deal. 7:15 NBC- 


Red. 

“Swing Night’: Bunny Berrigan, jazz cor- 
netist, and other exponents of hot music, 
hold a “jam session.”’ 8:00 CBS. 

SUN. (21st): Jack Benny: With this broad- 
cast, the comedian leaves the air for the 
Summer. Don Wilson, Don Voorhees’s 
band, and a company of singers and come- 
dians will carry on until he returns next 
Fall. 7:00 NBC-Blue, 

George Gershwin: Accompanied by a sym- 
phony orchestra, the pianist-composer 
gives a recital of his own works. 11:00 

. NBC-Red. 

MON. (22nd): J. Edgar Hoover: On a National 
Boys Week program, the chief of the Fed- 


eral Bureau of Investigat ilks on crime 
and its prevention. 7:15 NBC-Blue. 

“The Dark Angel’: Merle Oberon and 
Herbert Marshall play the leads in this ro- 
mance of a novelist blinded in the war, 
9:00 CBS. 


TUES. (23rd): Democratic Convention: Senator 
Alben W. Barkley delivers the keynote ad- 
dress to delegates assembled in the Phila- 
delphia auditorium. 10:00 NBC-Blue-Red. 
CBS. Mutual. 


WED. (24th): Joseph T. Robinson: On assum- 
ing the office of permanent chairman, the 
Arkansas Senator addresses the Demo- 
cratic Convention. 10:00 NSC-Red-Blue. 
CBS. Mutual. 

THURS. (25th): Summer Symphony: Basil 
Cameron leads the Portland, Ore., orches- 
tra in the first of a new series of concerts. 
8:00 CBS. 

Goldman Band: In Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
veteran band leader conducts a half-hour 
concert, 9:30 NBC-Blue. 


FRI. (26th): Indian Education: Dr. Benjamin 
D. Weeks, president of Bacone College, 
Bacone, Okla., describes his Indian ~col- 
lege’s program. 2:45 NBC-Blue. 

Clara, Lu, ’n’, Em: The trio begins a new 
series of comic skits about household prob- 
lems. 9:30 NBC-Blue. 
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TENNIS: Balance of Power Wins 
U. S. Girls International Glory 





Unlike United States men tennis play- 
ers, who perpetually fail though court 
critics year after year concede them a 
chance to recapture the Davis Cup, 
Uncle Sam’s women net stars general- 
ly receive an underdog rating yet con- 
sistently win the Wightman Cup. At 
Wimbledon the American girls last 
week defeated England for the sixth 
straight year. 

The chief reason for the fine inter- 
national showing of the women is their 
team balance; success depends on no 
one or two players. The foremost 
American serving queen, Mrs. Helen 
Wills Moody, has not even taken part 
in Wightman Cup matches for the past 
four years. And the only reason the 
United States had to come from be- 
hind last Saturday to beat the British 
4-3, instead of walking off with a one- 
sided victory, was the failure of Helen 
Jacobs, the nation’s No. 2 star, to win 
either of her singles matches from 
Katherine Stammers or Dorothy Round. 

How the United States scored its 
four winning points: Carolin Babcock 
defeated Ruth Mary Hardwick, 6-4, 
4-6, 6-2; Miss Babcock paired with Mrs. 
Marjorie Gladman Van Ryn and de- 
feated Nancy Lyle and Evelyn Dear- 
man, 6-2, 1-6, 6-3; Mrs. Sarah Palfrey 
Fabyan outsteadied Miss Stammers 
6-3, 6-4; and in the final, crucial doubles 
match Mrs. Fabyan inspired Miss Ja- 
cobs to take hold of herself and they 
turned back Miss Stammers and Freda 
James, 1-6, 6-3, 7-5. 


* 
BASEBALL: ‘Dodgerology’ Puts 
Brooklyn Team in Doldrums 


Only a 1,500-foot-wide river, spanned 
by three bridges, separates Brooklyn 
from New York, yet in baseball tem- 
perament the fans have nothing in 
common. Most New Yorkers, who have 
migrated to the nation’s largest city 
from small towns, are mild and non- 
partisan; sometimes they even cheer 
opposing teams. But many of Brook- 
lyn’s 2,838,000 population, bitten by the 
civic baseball bug, get drunk when the 
Dodgers win and toss through the night 
when they lose. 

Of late Brooklynites have been fall- 
ing far behind on their sleep. Tail- 
ending the National League, the team 
has been playing so horribly and losing 
so consistently that Van Lingle Mungo, 
ace of the pitching staff, last week quit 
in disgust: “I’ve been the sap for this 
outfit long enough. I’ve carried this 
club on my shoulders for years, with 
nothing but lousy support, and have to 
make my own hits to win the ones I 
do. I want to be traded.” 

Baseball men, pointing to the fact that 
Walter Johnson loyally pitched for the 
losing Washington Senators year after 
year, refused to sympathize with Mun- 
go. And Branch Rickey, vice president 
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of the St: Louis Cardinals, who have 
been trying: to buy Mungo for months, 
showed a change of heart: “We don’t 
want him now ... not a man who 
quits like that.” 

Dodger officials fined Mungo $200. 
But possibly they raised his $11,500 
salary or promised to trade him at the 
end of the year; for he returned to the 
fold last Saturday in a calm and con- 
tented mood, pitched against Cincin- 
nati, and enabled Brooklyn to end a 
nine-game losing streak. 


Ciowns: The brand of stupid, clown- 
ish baseball which sports writers have 
tagged “Dodgerology” began back in 
1913 with Charles Ebbets, owner, set- 
ting the pace. Ebbets had saved his 
pennies for twenty years to get full 
control of the club. But he needed 
$750,000 to realize his dream of a re- 
spectable stadium for the Brooklyns. 
So he sold half his interest to the 
McKeever brothers, Ed and Steve, and 
built Ebbets Field. 

An ex-politician, Ebbets used to 
mount a platform behind home plate 
and deliver explanatory orations to 
hard-losing fans. His jovial and care- 
free manager, the late Wilbert Robin- 
son, won two National League pen- 
nants—in 1916 and 1920—but usually 
turned up with an error-making second 
division outfit. After a string of de- 
feats, Robinson would permit fans to 
rearrange his batting order and run the 
team on the field. 


MANAGERS: In 1932-3, Brooklyn tried 
a brief era of sensible baseball under 
an orthodox manager, Max Carey, 
former champion base-stealer. But 
after a good start, Carey’s team not 
only proved itself less than mediocre 
in ability but threatened to become 
humorless. 

So two years ago Charles Dillon 
Stengel—called Casey because he comes 
from Kansas City—was hired to take 
over the managerial post. Besides be- 
ing a former Brooklyn player of fair 
ability and baseball-wise enough to 
lead Toledo to the only American As- 
sociation pennant the city ever won, 
Stengel qualified for the job because of 
his reputation as a comedian. Once he 
won $50 for wrestling a greased pig to 
earth; another time when crowds 
cheered him, he doffed his cap and a 
sparrow flew out; a southpaw, he 
showed rare judgment in giving up the 
study of dentistry when he couldn't 
find left-handed equipment. 

Stengel, whose only enemies are um- 
pires and Bill Terry, rival manager of 
the New York Giants, soon became per- 
sonal friends with at least half his fans: 
“I meet ’em all, mugs to millionaires.” 
Off the field, Stengel’s favorite pastime 
is telling stories. While talking he 
scratches his head a la Will Rogers and 
acts out the parts of all his characters; 
foot-prints on the ceiling of his home 
in Glendale, Calif., show how he de- 
scribes football players punting. 

Popular as he is, Stengel is in danger 
of being fired. One thing Brooklyn 
fans won’t stand for is a team that 
ranks absolute worst in the league. 


Owners: He can expect little help 
from Dodger executives. For years 
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their constant squabbling with each 
other has stalemated reform. First it 
was Ebbets vs. the McKeever brothers. 
Then in 1925 Ebbets died, and Ed Mc- 
Keever, who caught cold at the funeral, 
developed pneumonia and died a month 
later. Stockholding heirs continued the 
fight on a family basis—the Ebbets 
estate vs. the Ed McKeever estate and 
Steve McKeever—and things became 
even more muddled. 


Steve McKeever, 82, nicknamed 
“Judge” because that’s what he calls 
everyone he meets, now occupies the 
ornamental presidential office. Mc- 
Keever is a rabid fan: every day the 
Dodgers are home he clutches his 
silver-headed cane, walks a few blocks 
from his ten-room house to the park, 
and eases himself into a reserved seat 
directly behind home plate. There he 
puffs away on black cigars and reaches 
out his gnarled, jeweled hands for a 
glass of milk set in a ring built on the 
arm of his chair. 


Occasionally the onetime garbage 
collector, sewer-builder, and asphalt- 
paver goes to his office and reads the 
tons of squawks and suggestions that 
fans send him. He answers most of 
them with a rubber stamp: “Good 
Health and Luck—Steve.” 


TRACK: Undramatic 2-Mile Run 


Sets a Dramatic World Record 


Free of charge, track fans and Prince- 
ton alumni got their feet and seats wet 
in Palmer Stadium last Saturday and 
saw one cinder-path.surprise after an- 
other. 


® All events started on time—a new 
world’s record for a track meet. 


® The featured race on the program— 
a mile run between Gene Venzke, Glenn 
Cunningham, and Bill Bonthron—turned 
out to be more dramatic than expected, 
yet was an anticlimax. With a last 
minute dash 20 yards from the tape, 
Venzke passed Cunningham and beat 
him outdoors for the first time in his 
life. But Venzke’s time was slow— 
4:13.4. 


* Overshadowing the mile was the un- 
dramatic 2-mile run which Don Lash 
won all alone in world’s record outdoor 
time—8:58.3. Of all records in the 
track book, Paavo Nurmi’s 2-mile time 
of 8:59.6, set in Finland in 1931, was 
supposed to be the most impossible to 
lower. Yet Lash, a 22-year-old Indiana 
boy who had never done better than 
9:10, somehow waded through the pud- 
dies to his remarkable record. (Nurmi 
holds the fastest 2-mile mark ever set 
by a human being—8:58.2, indoors.) 


* Other upsets: Chuck Hornbostel, 
half-mile record breaker, lost to Lou 
Burns of Manhattan College in the slow 
time of 1:55.3. And Eddie O’Brien, 
narrow-shouldered Syracuse star, lost 
his first race in a year. He zigzagged 
and let both Jimmy LuValle of the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
and John Hoffstetter of Dartmouth lead 
him in the 440-yard race. 
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ge WIDE WORLD 
In England, Eric Pedley Last Week Led the United States to a Polo Victory Over 
Great Britain. A Former Boxing Champion, Now a Tennis Star, Golfer, _and 
Constant Thumber of Brokerage Tape, Pedley Scored 9 of His Team’s 10 Goals 


INTERNATIONAL 


Van Lingle Mungo (Left), the Dodger Who Deserted His Fellow 
Players; and Casey Stengel, Manager, Deserted by Brooklyn Fans 


INTERNATIONAL 
With Effortless Knee Action on Soggy Cinders, Donald Lash 
of Indiana Finished the Fastest 2-Mile Ever Run Outdoors 
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LAW 
LIBEL: Mayor Turns Magistrate 
To Arrest a ‘Nordic’ Crusader 








“Hitler has shown us the ONLY PRAC- 
TICAL WAY...” 

“Forward under the Radiant Cross of 
Jesus...” 

Signed by Robert Edward Edmond- 
son, self-styled ‘“Investment-Economist- 
Publicist (Est. 1903),” pamphlets con- 
taining inflammatory remarks intended 
to arouse “Christian Nordic White 
America” against Jews, Negroes, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, and Communists have 
been mailed broadcast from New York 
for the past two and a half years. One 
reached Fiorello H. La Guardia, whom 
Edmondson named—along with 64 
others, including Newton D. Baker, an- 
ti-New Deal lawyer—as a member of 
the “Jewish-Radical Minority” compris- 
ing the “ ‘Personal’ Roosevelt Govern- 
ment.” 

As Mayor of New York, La Guardia 
technically is also its Chief Magistrate. 
Actually, he rarely uses his judicial 
power. But last week, he invoked this 
authority to issue a warrant for Ed- 
mondson’s arrest. The Mayor charged 
the gaunt-faced pamphleteer with crim- 
inal libel—‘“‘an offense against the pub- 
lic in that it may lead to a breach of 
the peace.” 

Officers found Edmondson, in a dingy 
loft building where he shares desk 
space with a job-printing firm. From 
there, since October, 1933, he has been 
issuing his broadsides. 

The 64-year-old publisher’s antipa- 
thies date back 30-odd years. After 
_ @ decade or so of experience as finan- 
cial reporter and sub-editor of half a 
dozen New York newspapers, he spent 
a few months on the scandal-monger- 
ing and now defunct Town Topics 
Weekly. This Edmondson calls “the 
most valuable of my entire financial 
experience.” For in that job, he says, 
he positively identified “sinister Jewish 
leadership forces” that were perverting 
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American finance and later “similarly 
prostituted politics.” 

He postponed action on these ideas 
to found in 1903 the Edmondson 
Economic Service, a tip sheet he pub- 
lished until “overwork” in 1923 forced 
him to take a Pacific Coast. junket. 
Nine years later he reestablished the 
service and then launched into the 
pamphlets that caused his arrest last 
week. 

By legal jockeying he avoided ap- 
pearing in court for three days. Then 
the grand jury superseded Mayor La 
Guardia’s warrant by indicting him on 
charges of malicious criminal libel 
against the Jewish religion, Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins, and Dean 
Virginia Crocheron Gildersleeve of 
Barnard College. 

Baldish and bespectacled, Edmond- 
son finally appeared in court to be re- 
leased on $2,500 cash bail—but not be- 
fore he had explained his motives. He 
said he had waged his “two-year fight 
against the Jews because they are 
trying to establish communism in 
America.” 


TRIAL: Gene Tunney, Lawyer, 
Pleads His Case to a $10 Fine 


Outside the frame house, spectators 
stood on tiptoes trying to see in. In- 
side, others got in the cook’s way in 
the kitchen, packed the dining room, 
and jostled each other in the parlor 
courtroom, 

Edward S. Boyd, >»Justice . ofthe 
Peace of Woodbury, Conn., sat at a 
table in the corner. Facing him stood 
Gene Tunney, for some months a safe- 
driving crusader, but on trial last 
week for passing a stop sign in the 
little town. 

“Your Honor,” began the former 
heavyweight boxing champion, acting 
as his own lawyer, “I’m expect- 
ing from the Justice the justice for 
which this State of Connecticut is 
noted ... and which is only due a lay- 
man, a fellow citizen, and a fellow 
worker who has worked all hours of 
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the night to make the State known all 
over the United States.” 

Earnestly, he insisted that he had 
been the victim of a money-eager con- 
stable’s speed trap: “We are against 
such traps, set like you set traps in the 
jungle to catch the unsuspecting beast.” 

“I am going to see this case through, 
if I have to take it to the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” 

“Hooray,” came the echo even from 
the kitchen. 

But Justice Boyd said $5 fine plus $5 
costs. 

Tunney left through the still-cheering 
crowd to motor home to Stamford. 
After a 4-mile chase he got a new 
warning—for cutting in and out of 
traffic. 








TRANSITION 








ENGAGED: Virginia Vanderlip, daugh- 
ter of Frank A. Vanderlip, financier 
and former president of the National 
City Bank, and Dudley Nelson Schoales, 
banking house employe. They will 
marry June 26 in Scarborough, N. Y. 


--»Mary Seagrave Davis, daughter of 
Judge John Warren Davis of the Fed- 
eral Circuit Court of Appeals for New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, 
and Roger Stanley Firestone, son of Har- 
vey Firestone, board chairman of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

MarrieD: Gifford Bryce Pinchot, son 
of Gifford Pinchot, ex-Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and Sarah Huntington 
Richards of New York, in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Wilton, Conn. The former 
Governor was his son’s best man. 


-«+John Sargent Pillsbury Jr. of Crystal 
Bay, Minn., son of the board chairman 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and 
Katharine Harrison Clark of New York, 
in St. James’s Church, New York. 


.-.+Eve Mortimer, daughter of Stanley 
Grafton Mortimer, and Clarence C. Pell 
Jr. of Westbury, Long Island, in St. 
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Robert Edward Edmondson, ‘Investment-Economist-Publicist? (Left), Aroused Mayor La Guardia to Action 
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Mary’s Church, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
Since 1914 their fathers have dominat- 
ed the amateur racquets game; each 
has held the national singles title sev- 
eral times and together they have won 
the doubles championship. 

DivorceD: Frederick William Procter, 
Ivory Soap heir, by the former Dorothy 
Stokes, showgirl with whom he eloped 
in 1931, in Reno on grounds of deser- 
tion. 








DEPARTED: George Sutherland, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, from New York, for 
a three-month vacation in England and 
Scotland, which he hoped would be as 
quiet as his Washington study. 


.-Mme. Arlette Stavisky, widow of 
the principal in the French scandal, 
from New York where she has been ap- 
pearing in a night club, for Paris, where 
she will get her two children, take 
them first to London, and then bring 
them to New York: “France is no 
longer my home.” 


..-Trene Castle McLaughlin, pre-war 
dancing star, with her daughter Bar- 
bara, from New York, for Paris. There 
the little girl will be shown the places 
“where I got my start, such as the 
Cafee de Paree ... where Papa Louis 
hired Vernon [Castle] and me to 
dance.” 


...Jean Cocteau, French poet, from 
New York, for Paris, on the last lap 
of a trip around the world in 80 days, 
somewhat more leisurely than that of 
“Phileas Fogg,” the Jules Verne char- 
acter he is emulating for the Paris- 
Soir. He recounted some of his experi- 
ences: Aboard ship leaving Hong Kong 
he met Charlie Chaplin and became 
his good friend. In Tokyo an “Ameri- 
caine charmante” presented him with 
her pet singing cricket that kept him 
awake for two weeks. In New York 
he spent three nights going to three 
shows, of which he liked best Billy 
Minsky’s Burlesque: “It was young 
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Jean Cocteau Went Back to Paris With 
Memories of a Cricket and Chaplin 
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and powerful. It looked like the pic- 
tures of Rubens or Titian.” 

Sick List: Marlene Dietrich, film 
star (right hand and foot crushed 
when a railroad-coach door slammed 
on them during the filming of a pic- 
ture): hospitalized in Hollywood. 


... Pierre-Etienne Flandin, former Pre- 
mier of France (left arm operated on 
in Paris for removal of bone splinters 
remaining from the fracture he got in 
a motor accident a year ago): condi- 
tion “satisfactory.” 


..- Jesse Livermore Jr., financier’s son 
accidentally shot by his mother last 
Thanksgiving (abscess in the right 
lung from which the bullet was re- 
cently removed): “If improvement con- 
tinues, no operation will be necessary.” 

Diep: Gilbert Keith Chesterton, 62, 
British author, of heart disease, at Top 
Meadow, his country home in Beacons- 
field, England. For some years he had 
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Mme. Stavisky Left a New York Night 


Club for Paris and Her Children 
been suffering from dropsy, the disease 
that killed Dr. Johnson, whom Chester- 
ton so much resembled. 

Also like the eighteenth century lexi- 
cographer, Chesterton was sloppy in 
appearance and massive—so huge that 
Londoners enjoyed saying that he got 
up in a crowded tram to give three 
women his seat. He wedged himself 
into a tiny, paper-littered, book-filled 
office in the heart of London and turned 
out an almost incredible amount of 
work—constant lectures, novels, plays, 
biographies, poems, essays, detective 
stories, magazine articles, and a great 
part of G. K.’s Weekly, which he edited 
and published. 

His versatility was as famous as the 
style which won him the title, “Prince 
Paradox.” He could fashion subtle 
plots for Father Brown to unravel, beat 
out the hammering rhythms of “Don 
John of Austria going to the war,” and 
invent truthful absurdities: ‘What’s 
worth doing is worth doing badly.” Po- 
litically he was a sort of Socialist who 
was unopposed to capitalism but 
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Irene Castle McLaughlin, Off to Show 
Barbara Places ‘Where I Got My Start’ 


thought property should be given to the 
poor under a system he called distrib- 
utism. Fourteen years ago he became 
a Roman Catholic and, with Hilaire 
Belloc, was probably the church’s most 
eloquent proselyter. 


.---Mrs. Eugene Field, 80, widow of the 
poet and columnist, of a heart attack, 
on her Crystal Lake, Wis., estate which 
her husband’s fraternity had saved 
from foreclosure only two weeks before. 


---The Rev. Dr. Julius Arthur Nieuw- 
land, 57, professor and former dean of 
Notre Dame University, developer of a 
process for making synthetic rubber, 
and discoverer of Lewisite gas, of a 
heart attack while visiting the Catholic 
University in Washington, D. C. 


---Dame Henrietta Barnett, 85, famous 
London social worker who, with her 
husband, the late Canon S. A. Barnett, 
founded Toynbee Hall, the world’s first 
university settlement and the model for 
Hull House in Chicago; of old age, in 
London. 


.--Jobyna Howland, 56, six-foot-tall 
character actress who claimed to be 
Charles Dana Gibson’s original model 
for the Gibson Girl and who made her 
first stage hit in 1899 as Princess Fla- 
via in “Rupert of Hentzau,” of a heart 
attack, in Hollywood. 


...Henry Tilden Badgley, 60, who, as 
“Daredevil Tilden,” 30 years ago thrilled 
Barnum & Bailey circus-goers by 70- 
foot leaps on a bicycle into a tub of 
water; of a broken neck after a 4-foot 
fall, in Orange, N. J. 


.-- Johnny Black, 45, author of the 1919 
song hit, “Dardanella,” of a fractured 
skull after a cafe brawl over 25 cents, 
in Hamilton, Ohio. 


..-Lady Shackleton, widow of Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, English explorer 
who died in 1922 in the Antarctic, after 
a long illness, in her apartment at 
Hampton Court Palace, residence pro- 
vided by the King for widows whose 
husbands gave service to the British 
Empire. 
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C.C.N.Y.: Board’s Finding Is 
Fer and Against Dr. Robinson 





Because the College of the City of 
New York is supported by the tax- 
payers, it offers metropolitan students 
a free college education. Over the men 
by day and the men and women by 
night—some 35,000 in all—President 
Frederick B. Robinson keeps a sharp 
lookout. 

Dr. Robinson, the college’s first grad- 
uate to become its head, believes in 
versatility: “I start something new 
each year.” At various times he has 
taken up etching, sculpturing, painting, 
and playing the ’cello. One Summer he 
deserted the arts for the rough life of 
a@ seaman and shipped as a member of 
the crew of a small Norwegian freight- 
er. Back in New York, Dr. Robinson 
called the experience the “happiest six- 
teen days” of his life;~told how the 
crew never grumbled, and asked: 
“Where else could you go for sixteen 
days and not hear somebody grouch?” 

On the St. Nicholas Heights campus, 
Dr. Robinson has had plenty of grouch- 
ing since he assumed the presidency in 
1927. Undergraduates comprise only 
a quarter of the college’s day and eve- 
ning classes, but they make most of 
the trouble. They picket, strike, parade, 
and attack Dr. Robinson on matters 
running from military training to re- 
ported dismissals of favorite and radi- 
cal faculty members. 

Such actions put Dr. Robinson be- 
tween two fires: he has to discipline 
offenders and at the same time defend 
them from outside criticism that the 
institution is just an incubator for 
‘Communists. Occasionally the strain is 
too great, and the mild-humored presi- 
dent loses his temper. 

Once at an antiwar demonstration 
Dr. Robinson had to use pugnacious 
methods: “I reversed my umbrella and 
gave it to them, getting about twelve, 
I should say.” Next day students car- 
ried pink parasols about the campus. 

On another occasion when students 
hissed visiting youths from Italian uni- 
versities—they said it was Fascist 
propaganda—Dr. Robinson compared 
their behavior to that of “‘guttersnipes.” 
For that remark they burned a 7-foot 
cardboard effigy of him. 

Criticism came to a climax last 
January when the Associate Alumni 
petitioned the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion to investigate Dr. Robinson. Stat- 
ing the president lacked the “human 
qualities necessary to achieve the wide- 
spread confidence of his faculty and his 
student body,” the alumni asked for 
“appropriate action.” 

Last week the board made its report. 
By a vote of 14-7 it admitted that Dr. 
Robinson is “unpopular” with “a con- 
siderable number of students, alumni, 
and members of the teaching staff,” 
and deplored some of his methods and 
language used in meeting attacks. On 
the other hand, the board found some 
campus dissatisfaction “dramatized by 
groups of students .. . fostered by an 
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GLOBE 


Summer Inspires Richard Strauss (Right) 


insistent and continuous propaganda 
against the president . . . and evidence 
that radical organizations have ~ at- 
tempted to encourage and accentuate 
this propaganda and to disseminate 
misrepresentation.” 

The board found no reason to ask for 
Dr. Robinson’s resignation or dismissal, 
but suggested that whatever function 
Dr. Robinson “should have in the mat- 
ter of discipline should be exclusively 
appellate with a right to review by the 
Board of Higher Education.” 

“Whitewash!” cried John T. Flynn 
and Lewis Mumford, who quit the in- 
vestigating committee two weeks be- 
fore the report was adopted. But Mark 
Eisner, chairman of the board, an- 
nounced the findings on Dr. Robinson 
were merely “preliminary” and that 
the committee would now probe into 
the actions of deans, department heads, 
and other ranking officials “to fix re- 
sponsibility for the frequency of stu- 
dent and staff difficulties.” 
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STRAUSS: At 72 He Lets Two 


Operas ‘Ferment’ and ‘Ripen’ 








If Germany has a warm Summer, 
Richard Strauss may get around to 
completing two new one-act operas. 
Last week in his Bavarian home town, 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen, the noted 
composer of ‘“Rosenkavalier,” “Till 
Eulenspiegel,” and “Salome” celebrated 
his 72nd birthday and said the weather 
had a lot to do with his inspiration. 

“Musical ideas, like young wine, 
should be put in storage and taken up 
only after they have been allowed to 





ferment and ripen ... Cherries do not 
blossom in Winter, nor do musical ideas 
come readily when nature is bleak and 
cold. ..I usually compose from Spring 
to Autumn, and then write out and pol- 
ish the detailed scores in Winter.” 

More specifically, Strauss chatted 
about the two new operas. One, “Fried- 
enstag,” is all done except for a few 
pages. Laid in a beseiged town at the 
end of the Thirty Years War, the book 
tells of a discouraged commander of 
the citadel about to blow up the town 
rather than surrender. Just as he 
starts to light the fatal fire, he sees the 
enemies approaching under a white flag 
of peace, and the opera closes with the 
cheerful theme song, “Enemies of Yes- 
terday, Brothers of Today.” 

In the general theme of ‘“Frieden- 
stag”. some will recognize a personal 
Strauss story. Last year, after the 
flop of his “Silent Woman,” he wrote 
his librettist, Stefan Zweig—a Jew— 
asking him to write the book for the 
two new works. Still smarting from 
governmental rebuffs on the last opera, 
Zweig declined the honor. 

Strauss replied that the decision was 
foolish: as an old man, the composer 
would write more slowly and by the 
time the operas were finished “the gang 
now in power” would be finished too 'and 
Zweig would have nothing to fear. 

It was a good theory but, according 
to Musical America which published 
the story, it was one which cost Strauss 
his political position as president of the 
Third Reich’s Music Chamber. He 
found out too late that Nazis were 
reading his mail. 

About the other new opera Strauss 
refused to talk, except to say it was 
called “Daphne” and, like “Frieden- 
stag,” had a libretto written by the 
Viennese professor, Joseph Gregor. 
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FILMS: Study Reveals Them as 


Infinitesimal Life Preservers 


The significance of a bit of research 
in pure science often goes unrecognized 
until the investigator has been dead for 
years. Michael Faraday, great British 
physicist, hit upon the basic principle 
of the electric generator when he passed 
a magnet inside a wire coil and recorded 
a reaction. To the end of his life he 
had to defend a discovery the impor- 
tance of which he could not foresee. 


“But Professor Faraday ... what 
is the use of it?” one old lady inquired. 
“Madam,” he replied icily, “will you 
please tell me the use of a newborn 
baby?” When Gladstone asked essen- 
tially the same question, the scientist 
snapped: “There is every probability 
that you will soon be able to tax it.” 


Possibly some future government will 
also tax the result of modern research 
on films, those gossamer coverings of 
soap bubbles, oiled ponds, and bodily 
cells. Whether a true film is 1 or 1,000 
molecules thick, whether the molecules 
are stacked like apples in a crate or 
like slabs of chewing gum in a carton, 
are matters of supreme unimportance 
to all laymen and to nearly all chem- 
ists. But to pure scientists, film inves- 
tigation offers a rich field for fruitful 
research. 

Molecular chemistry was a land of 
zany speculations until the British 
physicist, Baron John William Strutt 
Rayleigh, measured the dimensions of 
a molecule by use of an oil film. 


The next great step in surface chem- 
istry came when Dr. Irving Langmuir, 
General Electric researcher, discovered 
that molecules orient themselves in 
water. 


Last week the story of films pro- 
gressed another chapter. In St. Louis, 
the American Chemical Society’s sym- 
posium on colloids gave one of its best 
program positions to Dr. William Dra- 





Make Stacks of 


Rockefeller Mo Hel Dr. William D. Harkins 
Veeach lictechies for His Study of Filw 


per Harkins. This University of Chi- 
cago chemist and Willard Gibbs medal- 
ist read a paper which he and Dr. 
Robert J. Myers had prepared. It told 
how they had stacked molecule on mole- 
cule to make films varying from the 
thinnest to those which had almost the 
thickness of membranes. The two sci- 
entists achieved this result by using 
new film spreaders and film thickeners. 


After delivering himself of his cut- 
and-dried figures, the white-haired 
chemist translated a few of his para- 
graphs for laymen and for the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, which finances his 
research: 


“Films of oil on water, though they 
kill mosquitoes, seem to those who do 
not understand their significance of lit- 
tle importance . . . Millions of films, 
however, exist in the bodies of plants 
and animals, and have an all-important 
part to play in the phenomena of life. 

“Without these films and the related 
membranes, life would be nonexistent. 
The motion of the molecules, the be- 
havior of the nerves and the brain it- 
self, and the characteristics of the blood 
and all of the cells in the body are de- 
pendent on the action of such films, . .” 


VIOLET RAYS: Fewer Headaches 
For the Butcher and the Baker 


A fortnight ago, doctors at Duke Uni- 
versity Hospital, Durham, N. C., told 
how a battery of violet-ray tubes— 
hung over an operating table—had 
shriveled and killed bacteria floating in 
the air. With such infecting factors re- 
moved, postoperation convalescent time 
shrank amazingly. For example, the 
hospitalization period required after 
major chest incisions declined from 21 
to 9 days. 

Last week Drs. Robert F. James and 
Harvey C. Rentschler completed the 
story. Before the American Institute 
of the City of New York, the two West- 
inghouse researchers described their 
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nine-year labor to produce a cheap, 
light, bacteria-killing violet-ray tube. 
They achieved one about the size of an 
officer’s swagger stick to sell for $8, 
another as big as a walking stick to sell 
for $10. 

During their work the researchers 
investigated bacteria and spore prob- 
lems of butchers and bakers. To “cure” 
meat—make it tender—butchers must 
age it from four to six weeks. Tem- 
peratures must be kept at a low level 
—about 35 degrees Fahrenheit. Other- 
wise, bacteria will thrive and spoil the 
beef, mutton, and pork. After this long 
“curing” process, butchers figure on a 
30 per cent loss of weight from de- 
hydration and trimming, necessitated 
by the heavy coating of slime left on 
the meat. 

Bakers face a problem nearly as try- 
ing. Spores thrive on sweet, spongy 
cakes; resultant spoilage runs to mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 


The meat and baking industries of- 
fered ideal testing grounds for the tube 
makers. Continental Baking Co.’s huge 
Hoboken, N. J., plant willingly cooper- 
ated, and a battery of ultra-violet lights 
was installed over a conveyor. Cakes 
tarried five seconds under the powerful 
beam of Neon-bluish light. Results 
were gratifying. When spores were 
shriveled into extinction, the usual 
cake spoilage figure—15 per cent— 
dropped to 1 or 2 per cent. 


Experiments in the refrigerator room 
of a New York packer yielded equally 
impressive figures. Beside an air cir- 
culator the researchers installed eight 
tubes which use no more power than 
the smallest household lamps. Feeling 
sure their tubes would keep the air- 
borne bacteria count down to near 
zero, the Westinghouse men saw no 
reason for the usual low refrigeration 
temperatures. So they hoisted storage 
temperatures to 60 degrees Fahren- 
heit and found that instead of requir- 
ing a month to “tenderize,” beef was 
ready for consumption in five days. 
Furthermore, trimming and dehydra- 
tion losses were negligible. 
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Dr. Harvey C. Rentschler Told How a Swagger- 
Stick Tube Would Save Millions in Food Bills 
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PRESBYTERIANS: New Church Is 
Founded by ‘Maligned’ Doctor 


Presbyterians know the Rev. Dr. J. 
Gresham Machen as a_ conservative 
Biblical scholar, as a mountain climber 
—the Matterhorn is one of his con- 
quests—and as a witty after-dinner 
talker. Last week in Philadelphia, the 
heavy-set Fundamentalist became the 
head of a new church—the Presbyterian 
Church of America. 

For twelve years Dr. Machen and his 
fellow-Fundamentalists have accused 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America of increasingly mod- 
ernist tendencies. 

Because he scented heresy in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, Dr. Machen 
quit his professorship there and helped 
establish the Westminster Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia. Because he 
suspected modernism was rampant in 
the Presbyterian Board for Foreign 
Missions, he set up an independent 
board to which his followers gave their 
money and support. 

Preaching fundamentalism and found- 
ing a Fundamentalist seminary did not 
annoy church officials, but a rival 
board of missions did. The Presbyterian 
General Assembly ordered the officers 
to resign or face discipline. Refusing 
to comply, they got discipline last 
month when the General Assembly up- 
held their convictions by local Presby- 
teries and ordered their suspension for 
insubordination. 

Last week Dr. Machen convened his 
year-old Presbyterian Constitutional 
Covenant Union. Nearly 300 persons 
attended. 

Thirty-three ministers and sixteen 
elders became charter members of the 
new church and elected Dr. Machen— 
‘no Christian of this age has been so 
slandered and maligned’—as its first 
Moderator. 

Constituting themselves into the first 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
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McAllister 
-- Warned the Rebels of Lack of Realty 


Rev. Dr. H. 
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‘Our LADY OF THE ANDES’: In 1599 
Colombian craftsmen laced together this 
$4,500,000 worth of emeralds and gold as 
a crown for the Virgin Mary. On display 
this week at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, it is exhibited by the Chicago jewel- 
ers’ pool which bought it from the Catholic 
Church. After a sojourn behind glass, the 
crown’s 453 stones and solid gold frame- 
work will be dismantled and hawked 
separately, 








Church of America, the new members 
drew up a constitution and faced their 
most difficult problem: where members 
would worship. The Rev. Dr. H. Mc- 
Allister Griffiths warned they would 
have to provide new edifices as their 
former church property is vested in the 
old General Assembly. 

On the third day of the convention, 
the General Assembly ordained six men 
into the new church, and created its 
first two Presbyteries: New York and 
the six New England States; and Phil- 
adelphia, which includes Delaware. 

Next day—Sunday—three Phila- 
delphia congregations got a chance to 
show where their sympathies lay. The 
Rev. Theodore J. Jamsma of the Mc- 
Dowell Memorial Church and the Rev. 
David Freeman of Grace Church went 
to their parishes as usual. But when 
Presbytery delegates turned up with 
substitute preachers and ordered the 
pastors out, 17 of the 40 persons in Mr. 
Jamsma’s parish followed him across 
the street to the Chris J. Perry Negro 
Elks Home for service, and 60 of Mr. 
Freeman’s 90 worshipers paraded with 
him to a parishioner’s home a block 
away. 

The Rev. Merril T. Macpherson, in 
sympathy with the new church though 
not a member of it, didn’t even bother 
to go to his Central North Broad Street 
edifice. Through a previous announce- 
ment he drew 700 members of his con- 
gregation to a service in Lu Lu Temple. 

In the evening Dr. Machen brought 
his church’s first four-day Assembly to 
a close with a meeting in the New 
Century Club. He said the new de- 
nomination would go forward preach- 
ing “the only Gospel that can really 
bring salvation to the souls of men.” 
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POPE: Some Outspoken Views on 
His Holiness’s Stand on War 


Many Christians, disappointed that 
Pope Pius XI did not take a forthright 
stand against the Italian invasion of 
Ethiopia, were even more _ shocked 
when His Holiness alluded to the Italian 
victory as “the triumphant happiness 
of a great and good people.” 

The Tablet, official organ of the 
Archdiocese of Westminster, explained 
to critical English Protestants that the 
Pope “as the shepherd of all the faith- 
ful, has to do justice to them all and to 
refrain from particular indictments of 
individual acts in the always largely 
immoral stream of international events.” 

The explanation, however, did not 
convince all the Pope’s critics. The 
Guardian, Anglican weekly, pointed out 
that in the same address in which the 
Pontiff “maintained a complete silence 
about the brutal annexation of a coun- 
try which Italy had sworn to protect 
[he] freely passed strong independent 
judgments on Germany and Russia.” 

Last week in this country The Chris- 
tian Century, outstanding Protestant 
religious weekly, published a 1,500-word 
editorial on the subject. The nonde- 
nominational magazine concluded: 

“As a moral force on the side of 
peace, the Vatican has fallen flat. The 
admirable but vague words of a year 
ago denouncing any hypothetical dis- 
turber of the peace, and the present 
pious hope that the peace so recently 
won may be universal and permanent, 
are quite drowned by what is, in ef- 
fect, a congratulation of the nation up- 
on its victory in an aggressive war. 
Returning with the blood of the help- 
less upon their hands, the Italians are 
‘a great and good people’... 

“After this, it will be a long time 
before anyone will again greatly care 
what the Pope may say about peace. 
As a matter of journalistic routine and 
convention, an utterance from him may 
be front page news, but it will be a 
matter of no importance.” 





WIDE WORLD 
The Rev. Dr. J. Gresham Machen 
Scented Heresy in His Church 
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FOURTH ESTATE 
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N. Y. TIMES: Anne McCormick 
Crashes the Sacrosanct Portals 











About the highest peak any editorial 
writer can hope to reach is the tenth 
floor of The New York Times Building. 
There an eight-man board—which in- 
cludes such authorities as Waldemar 
Kaempffert, science; James Carlisle 
MacDonald, foreign; Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, education; Edward M. Kingsbury, 
1926 Pulitzer editorial prize winner, 
politics; and Charles Merz, economics 
—grinds out what is probably the most 
widely read and certainly the most 
widely quoted daily editorial page in 
the United States. 

To make room for a ninth member of 
this sacrosanct circle, carpenters were 
busy last week hammering out another 
spacious Office. In it will sit the first 
woman to hold any considerable respon- 
sibility on The Times: Anne O’Hare 
McCormick. 

Picked by Carrie Chapman Catt as 
one of America’s ten greatest women, 
Mrs. McCormick stepped into The 
Times sanctuary by no easy route. She 
started working for the newspaper in 
1921 as a free-lance contributor. 

The short, reddish-haired  corre- 
spondent was perhaps the first reporter 
to foresee the ultimate importance of 
an upstart Milanese newspaper editor, 
Benito Mussolini. She struck up 2 
friendship with the lantern-jawed dic- 
tator, and got dozens of excellent Times 
Sunday Magazine features from him. 

Besides Mussolini, Mrs. McCormick 
has interviewed Hitler and nearly 
every other European big gun. As a 
roving reporter in the United States 


she has looked in on Hollywood, the* 


Florida boom, the Washington Naval 
Conference, and has probed her facile 
pen into political and economic condi- 
tions of North, South, East, and West. 
Last week she was busy with a series 
of articles on the Republican conven- 
tion. 


® 
TODAY: A New Publisher, .’ormat 
And Price for Mr. Astor’s Hobby 


Last week Fillmore Hyde, executive 
editor of Today, studied hand-lettered 
heads and a four-color cover. On news 
stands this week the magazine appears 
in a new format and sells for a nickel 
more. 

At 15 cents, the weekly which Vin- 
cent Astor founded three years ago is 
Smaller but thicker. Pages, reduced 
from Collier’s to Vogue size, have in- 
creased in number from 24 to 32. 
Contents include a new “Radio Forum,” 
listing important speeches up to a week 
ahead of publication date. The feature 
extends the series of editorial improve- 
ments instituted since Hyde’s advent 
last. year. 

Henceforth, Hyde says, Today will 
Play down foreign news and devote 
more space fo “the American scene.” 
The non-fiction policy will continue. 
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Anne O’Hare McCormick Will 
Help Eight Men Editorialize 


So will the editorial page written by 
Prof. Raymond T. Moley, who remains 
as editor. Moley’s contributions, for- 
merly dictated by enthusiasm for the 
New Deal, will maintain their present 
critical attitude toward some of its 
phases. Moley and Astor haven’t turned 
against President Roosevelt but they 
don’t like the way several of his ideas 
are working out. 


Neither Hyde nor Moley claims au- 
thorship of the decision to change To- 
day’s size and price. They point to 
Eugene Forker, the magazine’s new 
publisher. Former general advertis- 
ing director of the Hearst magazines 
and later publisher of The New York 
American, Forker settled into his 42nd 
Street, New York, office two months 
ago. 

The new size, Forker explains, will 
be more convenient for readers; the 
new price reasonable for an improved 
“book.” He is making no predictions 
about circulation—at present 75,000— 
but expects it to go up. 





Vincent Sheean: He Has 
Learned How to Write 





BOOKS 


FICTION: Sheean’s Tale: Comes 
The Revolution 137 Years Ago 


SANFELICE. By Vincent Sheean. 449 pages. 
150,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 


Back in 1929 young Vincent Sheean 
took himself off into a corner and in a 
manly way declared: “Your work, if 
you ever do any that amounts to a 
damn, will have to be some kind of 
writing, I suppose; ... it might be a 
good idea to try to learn how to write 
. . - If you can ever do it, you'll have 
acquired the relationship you want be- 
tween the one life you’ve got and the 
many of which it’s a part.” 

That would be his contribution to 
the world revolution. He would write 
of himself and other people, not as in- 
dividuals of isolated personality and 
isolated importance, but as the crea- 
tures of historical forces, beings ines- 
capably linked with the culture and 
fate of the society in which they played 
their small roles. He would expose the 
mass forces which govern the rise and 
fall of a civilization as they made them- 
selves felt upon representative types. 

As type number one, Sheean picked 
himself. In his “Personal History” 
(1935) he appeared as an intellectual 
jittering between a comfortable mid- 
dle-class status and proletarian sym- 
pathies. Convinced that history fights 
on the side of the workers, he never- 
theless found himself emotionally un- 
able to abandon his seat at the cafe 
for the austere duties of the Commu- 
nist priesthood. 

Now in “Sanfelice” Sheean twists 
the clock back 137 years to examine 
the cases of four Neapolitans trapped 
in the republican revolution and Bour- 
bon counterrevolution which beset Na- 
ples in 1799. Luisa Sanfelice, daughter 
of one of the First Families, doesn’t 
know what all the shooting’s about. 
She suffers alternately for her Jacobin 
lover, Fernando Ferri (a _ neurotic, 
weak-kneed fellow), and for her royal- 
ist would-be lovers, the Duke of Lauri- 
ano and Lieutenant Baker (noble chaps 
both). 

Nobody of any importance in the cast 
sees the ruckus with Mr. Sheean’s “long 
view.”’ To Luisa it is a matter of con- 
flicting ‘personal loyalties. To Ferri it 
is a chance to throw off his nonentity 
and, by identifying himself with the 
revolt, derive some desperate impor- 
tance. To Lauriano and Baker it is just 
a question of standing by their King 
and class, rotten or not. 

As a Marxist interpretation of the 
hopeful forward drive of history, “San- 
felice” misfires. The Jacobins seem a 
silly gang of parlor pinks. The Nea- 
politan proletariat—the lazzaroni— 
prove counterrevolutionary to the core, 
playing football with the heads of the 
King’s enemies. The revolution itself, 
thanks to the intervention of Lord Nel- 
son’s fleet and the armed banditti, col- 
lapses, and the net product ofthe fight 
for liberty, equality, and fraternity is 
death and considerable destruction. 

Toward the close of the book Sheean 
prods a minor character into asserting 
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THE TEST OF 





Broad Street, Richmond, Virginia, in 1795. On 

December 26th of that year, John Marshall and 

a group of prominent Richmond citizens ore 
ganized a mutual company. 


There’s nothing like time to test 
things, particularly ideas or prin- 
ciples. 

One hundred and eighty-four 
years ago, Benjamin Franklin for- 
mulated the principles of mutual 
fire insurance. They have stood 
the test of time. The struggle for 
independence, the spreading out 
and building of the nation, the 
civil war, the reconstruction 
period, many depressions —all of 
these with their attendant dis- 
turbances did not affect the 
solidity and stability of mutual 
principles. 

All insurance is good. There is 
this about mutual insurance — 
when you buy a mutual policy you 
have not only all the rights of a 
policyholder in any other type of 
insurance carrier, but in addition 
you have the right to share in the 
prosperity of the corporation. 

These are the reasons why lead- 
ing industrial corporations and 
hundreds of thousands of individ- 
uals buy mutual coverage for fire 
risks. 

Write for booklet. Address the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, 919 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 
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that “the Revolution is eternal: it is 
the lifting of more and more people to 
the surface of life; it is the one con- 
tinuous movement of mankind . . 
The Revolution has not failed. Those 
who come after us will know better 
than we did.” 

But aside from this bright outburst, 
Sheean throws the emphasis entirely 
upon the immediate costs, not the 
eventual fruits, of upsurge. With the 
exception of the effeminate Ferri, he 
orients his story about the aristocracy’s 
plight, not the rebel’s hope. Had he 
selected some worthy plebeian to repre- 
sent the other side of the ball game, he 
would have given a better break to his 
own onward-and-upward conception of 
history. 

Whatever its deficiencies as propa- 
ganda, “Sanfelice” can stand on its own 
feet as a splendid narrative and a rich- 
ly upholstered pageant. Brilliantly it 
recreates its world—the Neapolitan 
world of intermixed barbarism and de- 
cadence. Of a historical novel you 
could ask no more. 


BENET: Some New Poems by the 
Author of ‘John Brown’s Body’ 


The frail-looking young man in the 
easy chair lit another denicotined cig- 
arette. “Lord, yes! You get awfully 
fed up, sometimes. On a long poem 
you have to work set hours—say six 
or seven a day. Of course, the short 
ones come easier.” 

The interview didn’t come easily, 
however. The victim obviously felt 
that few readers would be interested in 
the sweat of his literary labor; and it’s 
nobody’s business, really, that he swims 
and plays tennis, reads everything 
from detective fiction to philosophy, 
loves his discerning wife and three 
kids, and draws humorous astrological 
charts for his friends’ babies. 

But he is a gentle person who can- 
not rebuff the occasional reporters who 
work their way into his New York 
home. So he attempted, shyly, to 
satisfy this odd curiosity inspired by 
his latest book: 


BURNING CITY. By Stephen Vincent Benet. 
80 pages. 10,000 words. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York. $2. 


Fourteen of the twenty poems in 
this little volume have appeared in 
magazines. The six new ones include 
“Sparrow”: 

. . . Squabbling in crowds, dust- 

bathing in the sun, 

Small, joyous, impudent, a gutter- 

child ... 

And “Memory”: 

There was a ghost in the flesh, 

A ghost that went and came. 

Though the moon burn like a lamp 

It will not be that brightness— 

I said her name in my sleep, 

Waking, I said her name. 


The collection not only confirms 
Benet’s reputation but emphasizes the 
remarkable ‘range of a poet who is 
still under 38. -He rejoices. that grimy 
April maketh silvers in ‘the rain. He 
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grins at the superhuman machines 
which rebel against their masters, the 
Madison Avenue buses leading the 
charge. But he can weep for Walt 
Whitman’s tan-faced children, these 
skilled men, idle, with the holes in 
their shoes ... the women with dry 
breasts and phantom eyes. And the 
dictatorships of Europe impel him to 
write with measured fury: 


. . . For those betrayed by the 
neighbors they shook hands with 

And for the traitors, sitting in the 
hard chair 

With the loose sweat crawling 
their hair and their fingers 
restless 

As they tell the street and the 
house and the man’s name... 


That “Litany for Dictatorships” was 
no casual job. Benet wrote it, he ex- 
plained, because he had to. He would 
trade all the Perfect States for a work- 
able democracy; and toward that ideal, 
he thinks, President Roosevelt has 
made a brave start. 


At present most of Benet’s spare 
hours are devoted to a poem com- 
parable in length to “John Brown's 
Body,” which won the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1929. The new epic—he didn’t call 
it that—will follow the American 
frontier and be entitled ‘“Western Star.” 
He is sifting histories, biographies, 
diaries, and old letters for the dust and 
toil of the trail. 


It won’t be finished for two or three 
years because poetry doesn’t pay the 
grocer. Benet earns his living with 
short stories which he turns out in 
three days to a week apiece. Book re- 
views and occasional novels also help. 

But Benet knows where he must go 
to find the enduring gold. If he didn’t 
have to provide his own grubstake, 
“Western Star” would appear sooner 
and there would be more poems like 
the one which closes his latest book: 


1936 


All night they marched, the in- 
fantrymen under pack, 

But the hands gripping the rifles 
were naked bone 

And the hollow pits of the eyes 
stared, vacant and black, 

When the moonlight shone. 


The gas mask lay like a blot on 
the empty chest, 

The slanting helmets were spat- 
tered with rust and mold, 

But they burrowed the hill for the 
machine-gun nest 

As they had of old. 


And the guns rolled, and the tanks, 
but there was no sound, 

Never the gasp or rustle of living 
men LB 

Where the skeletons strung their 
wire on disputed ground... 

I knew them, then. 


“It is eighteen years,’ I cried. 
“You must come no more.” 

“We know your names. We know 
that you are the dead. 

“Must you march forever from 
France and the last, blind war?” 

“Fool! From the next!” they said. 
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DOWN CLOSE TO THE LOWEST IN PRICE! 


AUTOMATIC GAS-SAVING STUDEBAKER 
OVERDRIVE—A WORK HORSE AND RACE 
HORSE IN THE SAME CAR—With automatic 
overdrive, your Studebaker travels 3 miles on 
2 miles of engine work—quickly saves enough 
gasoline for you to pay its slight extra cost. 


po gas economy of the 1936 Studebaker 
would be remarkable in a very lowest 
priced car. And it isn’t theoretical economy 
— it’s official! A stock Studebaker Dictator 
averaged 24.27 miles per gallon, under 
A. A. A. supervision, to lead its field in the 
national gas economy classic! The Studebaker 
President Eight in the same event exceeded 
20 miles per gallon! 

Talented Helen Dryden, internationally 
famed designer, has given this big, solid, 
beautifully proportioned new Studebaker a 
smartness, outside as well as inside, that no 
other car of the year can match. 


And what a comfort it is to drive! Swift, 
dependable acceleration! And straight-line 
steering that responds to the touch of a 
finger tip! See for yourself why so many 
motorists, long loyal to other cars, are choos- 
ing Studebaker as a better buy this year. 

*Dictator prices begin at $665— President 
prices at $965, list at factory, South Bend, 
Indiana, And Studebaker’s C.1.T. 6% plan 
offers a new low in time payments. 
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P OTATOES: Drought Wields the Midas Touch, 


Threatens to Limit French Frieds to a Favored Few 





GLOBE 


Potatoes 


New York City—Hijackers stole a 
truck loaded with 5,000 pounds of po- 
tatoes belonging to F. H. Vahlsing, 
wholesale produce dealer. Later, police 
found the truck abandoned a few blocks 
from where it was stolen. But the rob- 
bers kept the potatoes. 

Seattle, Wash.—J. J. Lawson, local 
citizen, addressed the Seattle City Cown- 
cil: “We have this day purchased a 
potato. For that reason I petition your 
honorable body for permission to carry 
a gun so that I may, at all times, pro- 
tect my interest in this precious prop- 
erty.” 

These news items appearing in local 
papers last week informed many people 
that the country was suffering from a 
potato shortage. Most housewives, how- 
ever, knew it already. Prices, the high- 
est in a decade, told the story. In the 
Chicago market the new crop hit $5 a 
hundred pounds, compared with $1.80 
a year ago. This meant 52/3 to 81/3 
cents a pound at retail. 

With demand far exceeding the sup- 
ply, wholesalers frantically wired and 
telephoned over the country seeking to 
locate new stocks of the elusive spuds. 
Many restaurants and saloons quietly 
removed the plates of free potato chips 
from their bars and offered extra help- 
ings of pretzels instead. Consumers 
with limited budgets bought potato 
substitutes: rice, noodles, and maca- 
roni. 


Bap WeaTHER: Cause of the short- 
age was a drought this Spring in North 
and South Carolina, Virginia; Mary- 


land, and other Southeastern States, 
source of the early potato crop. In ad- 
dition, the carry-over of old potatoes 
was less than usual, partly as a result 
of damaging frosts last Winter. Many 
farmers in Minnesota, Nebraska, Wis- 
consin, and the Dakotas carry their 
spuds through the cold weather by stor- 
ing them in deep pits covered with 
straw. But this year the earth froze so 
hard that it ruined several million 
bushels. 

Administration officials were glad 
Congress repealed the Potato Control 
Act in February after the Supreme 
Court’s invalidation of AAA. Other- 
wise, blame for the scarcity might have 
fallen on the government instead of 
Mother Nature. 

Meanwhile, official crop reporters 
surveyed the damage: “The June 1 
condition of all early potatoes in the 
ten Southern States ... is reported to 
be 62.1 per cent of normal, which is the 
lowest reported condition on that date 
recorded for these States since 1924.” 

As to prospects for relief, authorities 
differed. The Department of Agricul- 
ture predicted that the shortage would 
continue through the middle of July 
and might last even longer, depending 
on weather conditions. But Albert Miller 
& Co., big Midwestern produce dealers, 
were more optimistic: “Within a very 
few weeks we will be receiving local 
potatoes which will greatly alleviate the 
situation.” 


VARIED Diet: Almost a century ago 
another great potato shortage occurred 





—in Ireland. Nearly a million peasants, 
who depended on the starchy tubers for 
substance, died of starvation. The 
famine of 1845 started the great wave 
of Irish immigration to the United 
States. 

Present-day Americans fear no such 


catastrophe because potatoes play a 


comparatively minor role in this coun- 
try’s diet. With annual consumption 
of only three bushels per capita, the 
United States uses less than many 
foreign nations. Germans, for example, 
consume an average of 30 bushels each. 

Still, potatoes rank as the most wide- 
ly grown vegetable in this country. 
Farmers raise them in all 48 States, 
and the harvest season is virtually con- 
tinuous through the year, beginning 
with Florida in the Winter and moving 
gradually northward until the Maine 
crop starts to market in the Fall. 

In volume of production Aroostook 
County, Maine, leads the rest of the 
country with almost 10 per cent of the 
total output. But Idaho potatoes claim 
first place in quality. Restaurants and 
railroad dining cars pay fancy prices 
for the huge, mealy, Idaho russets, ideal 
for baking. 


JUBILEE: Schenectady Carves a 
$6,000 Birthday Cake for G-E 


Last Friday night there was dancing 
in the streets of Schenectady, N.Y. 
Thousands of school children paraded, 
singing and carrying banners. A couple 
of lucky ones got crowned king and 
queen. Others climbed up on a plat- 
form in front of the Hotel Van Curler 
and, between candles made of stove- 
pipe, cut slices from a 35-foot birthday 
cake. 

Saturday night there were fireworks. 
The biggest celebration in the history 
of the city, said the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

It was a real jubilee—but not be- 
cause Owen D. Young and Charles 
Edison, son of the late Thomas A.., and 
Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of 
Union College, were making high- 
sounding inspirational addresses at the 
Van Curler. It was not because the 
memory of Thomas A. Edison seemed 
at the moment unusually dear to the 
old Dutch city’s celebrants. 

This festival marked the Golden 
Jubilee of a planned piece of good for- 
tune—in the shape of $7,500 which i 
five decades brought back into the city’s 
pockets more than 10,000 times that 
amount. 


Bonus: The city of Schenectady, 
which the Hollander, Arent Van Curler, 
bought from the Indians in 1661, has 
always maintained itself somewhere 
very close to the bandwagon. When the 
Erie Canal was being talked about, the 
burghers saw to it that it was laid out 
to pass through their streets. 

When steam engines came in, it was 
along the Mohawk that the famous 
De Witt Clinton madé its early runs. 


_When locomotives began to seem like 
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HERE 
better 
ball bearings . 


are being developed 


Today's best ball bearings must be better 
to be tomorrow’s best 


Doing today’s job in the best known 
way, yet constantly seeking improve- 
ment, is the rule at New Departure... 
world’s greatest maker of ball bearings. 


A generation of practical experience. The best steels 
in the world, made under personal supervision. Origi- 
nal precision machinery and methods. Thousands of 
workers, all keenly aware that this business demands 
accuracy. These are some of the factors in New 
Departure’s job of producing the best ball bearings 
known today. 

But the search for improvement is always para- 


mount . . . Laboratories, testing equipment, model 


shops and design rooms. Unlimited means for tech- 
nical research. Men whose whole energies are de- 
voted to the future. Such are some of the essentials 


in developing better ball bearings. 


Twofold Aim leads to Mastery 


This incessant thought about ball bearings — as they 
are today, as they might be tomorrow, has continued at 
New Departure more than twenty-five years. Scrupu- 
lously exact work in the present—hard thinking about 
the future, have led to mastery of the ball bearing art. 
The New Departure Manufacturing Company, Bristol, 
Conn. Engineering staffs also at Chicago, Ill., Detroit, 


Mich., San Francisco, Calif. and London, England. 


Nothing Rolls like a Ball © No Other Form ‘so Strong 
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Be 
Wise — 
Alkalize 
Alka-Seltzer Makes a 
sparkling alkalizing solution containing an 
30°60! 
LIGHTLY HIGHER 
IN CANADA 


analgesic (acetyl salicylate). You dtink it and 
it gives prompt, pleasant relief for Head- 
aches, Sour Stomach, Distress after Meals, 
Colds and other minor Aches and Pains. 
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Going Away? 

If you are proposing to face 
the summer’s heat in a change 
of scene NEWS-WEEK will be 
glad to follow and keep you 
thoroughly informed — wher- 
ever you are! 


But 
please give us 2 WEEKS advance 


notice to be sure of not missing an 
issue. When you write us, please let 
us have your present as well as your 
future address. 


NEWS-WEEK 
Rockefeller Center—New York 
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articles of commerce rather than 
magic, the city promptly organized 
itself to build a factory—now the local 
works of the American Locomotive Co. 

In 1886, Thomas Alva Edison was 
having trouble with labor and floor 
space in his Edison Machine Works in 
New York City. Thanks to Tammany 
protection, he was able to operate some 
of his machines on the sidewalk of 
Goerck Street, but it didn’t seem like 
a permanently sound proposition. 

He sent an agent upstate looking for 
a ready-made plant to move into. It 
happened that there had previously 
been a slight difference of opinion 
among the backers of Schenectady’s 
locomotive plant. One faction had 
actually gone off to the other end of 
town and started a rival factory. The 
project was abandoned, however, and 
Col. Bob Furman, leader of the dis- 
senting stockholders, wanted to sell the 
new white elephant, title to which was 
held by the Stanford family. 

Furman buttonholed Edison’s scout. 
The scout reported favorably. Prompt- 
ly there arrived in Albany one Samuel 
Insull, the Wizard’s financial agent. 
Insull, with some of that canniness 
which later helped him build up his ill- 
fated utilities empire, appraised the 
value of the buildings at $37,500 and 
made an offer of that sum. The Stan- 
ford estate held out for $45,000. Insull 
wouldn’t budge. He gave the anxious 
sellers until June 11 to meet his terms. 


Colonel Furman, with an eye to his 
own interests as well as to the good of 
his city—they call him “the father of 
Greater Schenectady’—bustled about 
and in the nick of time raised the 
$7,500 needed. 


G-E: On June 14, 1886, the Edison 
Machine Works took title to the Schen- 
ectady plant. By December, 300 work- 
ers were employed there. In 1889 the 
Edison electrical manufacturing inter- 
ests were all incorporated under the 
head of the Edison General Electric Co. 

By 1892, when the population of 
Schenectady had jumped from 14,000 
to 21,000, the company took in several 
other important electrical firms and be- 
came known as the General Electric 
Co. 

Last Thursday a full-page adver- 
tisement in the Schenectady papers 
called the city’s attention to the fact 
that “Schenectady-General Electric 
partnership of 50 years; has brought 
to Schenectady more than three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars in wages and 
salaries.” 

Today, G-E employs nearly 12,000 
employes with a weekly payroll of 
half a million dollars. Every day, 
citizens of Schenectady draw from the 
company more than twice as much as 
the entire original cost of the plant. 


When old-timers got together and 
remembered the hot afternoon 50 years 
ago on which Colonel Furman, drip- 
ping and breathless, got off his tele- 
gram to New York saying that he had 
raised the cash, the Chamber of Com- 
merce decided that a celebration was 
in order. Citizens again dug into their 
pockets—this time for $6,000 worth of 
fireworks and birthday cake. 
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A. T. & T.: FCC Investigation 
Looks Into Rates and Rights 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
officials can enjoy vacations this Sum- 
mer without fear of hurry calls to 
Washington. Last week the Federal 
Communications Commission recessed 
its investigation into the giant corpora- 
tion’s affairs. Held intermittently since 
St. Patrick’s Day, the hearings prob- 
ably won’t start again until Fall. 


Mernops: Samuel Becker, FCC at- 
torney, devoted the final two weeks to 
the company’s activities when seeking 
to boost telephone rates. He put E. S. 
Wilson, A. T. & T. vice president, on 
the witness stand. 

Becker: “I think you were respon- 
sible for popularizing the term ‘rate 
revision’ instead of ‘rate increase’?” 

Wilson (laughing): “Yes.” 

Becker: “It was easier to take that 
way?” 

Wilson: “A ‘rate increase’. would 
scare anybody. It’s bad psychology. 
We wanted to show that the company’s 
revenue was low and the increase would 
be fair.” 

According to Becker, many State 
regulatory bodies are afraid to allow 
rate increases in the face of hostile 
public opinion. Therefore A. T. & T. set 
out to create public sentiment in favor 
of higher rates. From Wilson’s testi- 
mony and the company’s files Becker 
produced evidence purporting to show 
that: 

1—From 1925 to 1935 companies of 
the A. T. & T. system spent $4,848,048 
in contributions and dues to Rotary 
Clubs, chambers of commerce, social 
and athletic clubs, boards of trade, and 
similar organizations. 

2—A. T. & T. spent $257,000 between 
1926 and 1935 making 56 “institutional” 
motion pictures, some of which were 
described as “powerful and_ subtle 
propaganda.” 

3—In order to create widespread 
good will, A. T. & T. and its sub- 
sidiaries maintain from 4,280 to 4,911 
different bank accounts—although the 
system is uneconomical. 

4—-Between 1920 and 1931 A. T. & T. 
and the Pennsylvania Bell Co. paid 
Thomas R. Shipp, Washington publicity 
man who “knew the politicians,” $225,- 
000 to work out a general program. 


Ricats: Next Becker sought to dis- 
parage A. T. & T.’s pet boast that the 
“Bell System is a public utility, pub- 
licly owned.” Dr. N. R. Danielian, former 
instructor at Harvard, asserted from 
the witness chair that 382,000 A. T. & 
T. stockholders (57.5 per cent) own 
less than 10 per cent of the total stock. 
In other words, according to Danielian, 
some 50 per cent of the stock is in the 
hands of 5 per cent of the stockholders. 

George F. Hurd, gray-haired counsel 
for A. T. & T., tried to cross-examine 
Danielian but the commission wouldn't 
let him. 

“We're being deprived of our con- 
stitutional rights,” Hurd complained. 

Becker leaned back in his chair. 
“You'll get your chance when the time 
comes.” 

“But that right was promised us on 
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One - two - three - 
and you'll 


The most eloquent reasons for 
Packard 120 ownership will 
be given you by the car itself. 
Arrange today to borrow a new 
Packard 120 from your Packard 


dealer. Drive the car in traffic and 


own a Packard 120 


on the open road.Compare it point 
for point with any car you may 
be thinking of buying. Do this— 
and we are confident that you 
will want a Packard 120 as you 
have never wanted any new car. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 








PACKARD 120 


‘990 


to $1115 at factory 
Standard accessory group extra 
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WE ARE LOOKING 
FOR MEN 
BIG ENOUGH TO 
FILL THESE JOBS 


i om BUSINESS IS GOOD. We are ready to 
expand our organization. As rapidly as 
the right men can be found and properly 
trained, we are planning to add them to our 
staff in cities where we have offices. 

No man selected to represent the Phoenix 
Mutual is ever “just another life insurance 
man.’ He is expected to be as different from 
the old time “agent” as our modern Retire- 
ment Income Plans are different from the 
old “die-to-win” policies. 

Years ago, we gave up part-time agents 
and stopped hiring men who regarded the 
life insurance business as an opportunity to 
make money on their friends and relatives. 
Since then, we have built a new organization 
of a different type: Not of weaklings, but of 
men capable of making a success of any job 
they tackled. 

We taught these men insurance. Taught 
them to serve as well as to sell. We backed 
them with national advertising. (See page 
at right.) We developed selling aids to put 
them in touch with prospective buyers. And 
today we are represented by men who know 
their business just as professionally as a law- 
yer or a physician—men in whom we do not 
hesitate to ask the public to have confidence. 

Because Phoenix Mutual men are so thor- 
oughly trained and have such a splendid ser- 
vice to offer, they are likely to meet with 
more than ordinary success; and, at first 
glance, it may seem odd that we should have 
to look for men to fill these jobs. But the 
reason is very simple: Experience has shown 
us that out of the many who apply, only a 
comparative few will measure up to the high 
standards we desire to maintain. Those 
most likely to be chosen have been college- 
trained, are married, and are between the 
ages of 25 and 42. 





PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 









If you have a successful business record 
behind you and want to know more about 
the possibilities of a profitable career with 
the Phoenix Mutual, write and we can tell 
you whether there are openings in your city. 
Your inquiry will be kept confidential. Ad- 
dress your letter to D. Gordon Hunter, Vice- 
President, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 994 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 





Apr. 21,” Hurd protested. “If we can 
cross-examine, the committee will be 
afforded a record much more important 
and respected.” 

Becker jumped to his feet. ‘“You’re 
making that statement for publicity!” 


® When the hearings adjourned, the 
commissioners gratefully filed out into 
a temperature of 90 degrees in the 
shade. The room’s air-conditioning ap- 
paratus had gone haywire. An outlet 
directly under the bench had chilled the 
commissioners through and through; 
they had cold feet. 


® Answering Danielian’s charge a day 
later, Arthur W. Page, A. T. & T. vice 
president, denied that 50 per cent of 
the stock is in the hands of 5 per cent 
of the stockholders. Page said em- 
phatically: ‘“‘The fact is that the 5 per 
cent represents 32,500 stockholders 
owning on the average about 280 
shares each. The balance of the stock 
is owned by some 617,500 people. The 
company is a publicly owned institu- 
tion.” 
e& . 


RAILROADS: Eastman Can’t Stop 
Mutual Shaves and Nicked Ears 


To illustrate the plight of the rail- 
roads, an old-timer once told a story: 
“In the gray light of dawn a group of 
salesmen crowded into a Pullman wash- 
room. The space was so cramped and 
the mirrors so small that one man in- 
advertently shaved his neighbor.” 

To keep the overlapping railroads 
from shaving one another by mistake, 
Congress passed the Emergency Rail- 
road Transportation Act in 1933. For 
the job of Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, President Roosevelt picked 
Joseph Bartlett Eastman, Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate of Amherst and Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner since 
1919. 

From his gray-walled office in the 
ICC Building, Eastman looked over the 
railroads. He saw a crying need for 
economy—lower valuations, lower rates, 
lower executive salaries. In 1932 pas- 
senger traffic had been handled at a 
$200,000,000 loss. 

Eastman proposed coordination of 
services and facilities. After a study of 
some 5,000 projects, he estimated that 
pooling terminal facilities alone would 
slash $50,000,000 from the railroads’ an- 
nual bill. 

But management and labor were both 
opposed, and Eastman’s coordination 
schemes got practically nowhere. His 
two major accomplishments: 1—Re- 
duction of railroad salaries to a maxi- 
mum of $60,000, and 2—Reduction in 
prices of steél rails from $40 a‘ton to 
$36-plus. 


Hore: Last week Eastman was still 
optimistic: “I believe that the railroads 
can secure passenger traffic and passen- 
ger earnings much larger than they 
now have.” 

Then he gave out a 64-page report on 
how he thought it could be done. His 
chief recommendations: 

1—Give the public safe, clean, comfortable, 
and speedy carriage, intelligently coordinated 
a ~ nga uaaaan of the traveler’s atto- 
mobile. ; 
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Joseph B. Eastman: The Railroads 


Did Not Like His Suggestions 


2—Establish fast local service at a 1!4-cent 
basic fare ; an inter-carrier limited service at 
a 2-cent basic fare for thrifty distance trav- 
elers ; a 3-cent basic fare for those who want 
modern conveniences; a limited amount of 
high-speed de luxe service at a 5-cent basic 
fare. 

3—Vest in the Association of American 
Railroads the function of coordinating rail- 
way, highway, airway, and waterway trans- 
portation. 

This week the Emergency Railroad 
Transportation Act of 1933 expired, so 
does the office of Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation—barring a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress before adjournment. 
But in any event Eastman keeps his 
$10,000 job on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


BANK: Continental Illinois Offers 
The RFC More Than It Promised 


Despite popular belief to the con- 
trary, New York has no monopoly on 
big banks. Fifth largest in the coun- 
try is the Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, with re- 
sources of $1,141,000,000. 

Continental prides itself on being the 
biggest bankers’ bank in the United 
States, next to the Federal Reserve in- 
stitutions. Years ago it built up 4 
large business as Chicago correspond- 
ent for smaller country cousins and to- 
day it counts among its depositors one- 
fifth of all the banks in the country. 

In 1933, when Jesse Jones was urg- 
ing financial institutions to sell their 
preferred stock to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. in order to strengthen 
their capital structure and expand 
credit, Continental became the first 
large bank to fall in step with the 
RFC’s aims. Having suffered heavy 
losses, it gladly sold $50,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock to the government lend- 
ing agency and used the money to 
patch up its depleted finances. 

According to the terms of that trans- 
action, Continental agreed to repay 
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the $50,000,000 and retire its preferred 
stock over a period of twenty years, 
the first payment of $2,875,000 to be 
made by Aug. 1, 1936. Last week di- 
rectors met in their windowless board 
room, a replica of the old United States 
Senate chamber, to take action. 

Chairman Walter J. Cummings re- 
viewed the bank’s progress during the 
past three years: 1933 deficit, $53,000,- 
000; 1934 profit, $4,000,000; 1935 profit, 
$11,000,000; and “continuing satisfac- 
tory earnings” so far in 1936. The 
record proved so pleasing to directors 
that they voted to retire $5,000,000 of 
preferred stock Aug. 1—almost twice 
as much as the agreement with RFC 
called for. 

In addition, holders of common shares 
will receive a 20 per cent stock divi- 
dend, to compensate for the retirement 
of the preferred stock and to keep the 
bank’s capitalization at its present 
level. 


APPOINTMENT: Had it not been for 
the RFC’s stock interest in Continental 
Illinois, Chairman Cummings would 
not today be the bank’s chief executive. 
In 1933 directors were considering 
another candidate for the post. But 
Jesse Jones, as owner of two-thirds of 
Continental’s voting shares, disapproved 
their selection. Inviting members of 
the board to Washington, he convinced 
them that Walter Cummings would be 
a better choice. Cummings previously 
had served as assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and as head of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

Later Jones threw another plum in- 
to his friend’s lap. The RFC used its 
influence as a creditor of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
to have Cummings appointed a trustee 
of the bankrupt carrier. As bank exec- 
utive, he received $75,000 a year sal- 
ary; as rail official, $15,000. 

To Senator James Couzens, Michigan 
Republican, this smacks of political 
patronage, in view of the fact that 
Cummings is also treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee. The 
Senator made a caustic speech about 
it in Congress last February. 

But the chairman of the Continental 
Illinois insists there is nothing im- 
proper about his holding the three 
jobs: “I did not solicit these offices. 
I was invited to take them. I have 
nothing to conceal.” 


. 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


DerauLt: “We shall use every effort 
to collect the war debt due us from 
foreign countries, amounting to $12,- 
000,000,000; one third of our national 
debt. No effort has been made by the 
present administration even to reopen 
negotiations.” 

While Republicans were writing this 
plank into their party platform last 
week, foreign diplomats were scowling 
over polite notes from the United States 
Treasury reminding them that more 
war debt instalments came due June 15. 
Including past due balances, thirteen 
nations should have paid this country 
$1,160,122,766.65. As usual, only Fin- 
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You don’t have to be rich to 


RETIRE at 55 on 
$200 A MONTH” 





_ DRAW an income of $200 a 
month for the rest of my life, as 
soon as I’m 55,” said a certain man talk- 
ing of his plans for the future. 


“How can you manage it ?”’ asked his 
friend. 


“Easy,”’ said the first man. “I’m buy- 
ing a Retirement Income on the install- 
ment plan. My income of $200 a month 
begins when I’m 55, and it’s guaranteed 
for life. 

“What’s more, if I should drop out of 
the picture before my retirement age, my 
wife would get a regular monthly income 
for the rest of her life.” 

“That sounds good,” said the other. 
“Can you tell me how much this new Re- 
tirement Income Plan would cost me?’’ 

“How much you 
need to save each 
month depends on 
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HOW A MAN OF 40 CAN 
RETIRE 15 YEARS FROM TODAY 


Here is what a $200 a month Retirement 
Plan, payable at age 55, wili do for you: 


it-guarantees when you are 55 an 
income of $200 a month for life. This in- 
come cannot stop until at least $20,000 has 
been paid, and it may even reach $25,000, 
$30,000 or more, ing only upon how 
long you live. 

This important benefit is available alone; 
but if desired, additions can be made to 
your plan by which— 


it guarantees upon death from acci- 
dental means before age 55 a Cash 
Payment to your beneficiary of $40,000. 
Or a monthly income for life. 


it guarantees upon death from any 

other cause before age 55 a Cas 

Payment to your beneficiary of $20,000. 
a monthly income for life. 


it guarantees in the event of per- 
manent total disability before age 
5S a monthly income for you. 


Send for Free Plana Book 














of the income you will want. 


“Why don’t you write for the book 
called ‘The Phoenix Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan’? They’ll mail you a copy 
free. It tells all about how the plan works 
and what you get.” 


Here’s your chance to find out how 
simple it is to retire at 55, 60, or 65 with 
a monthly income of $100, $200, $300 or 
more guaranteed to you for life. 

Write the necessary information in the 
coupon below and send it now. You will be 
mailed a 24-page book that tells all about 
this new plan, backed by the Phoenix 
Mutual, an 85-year-old company with over 
half a billion dollars of insurance in force. 
No cost. No obliga- 
tion. Send for your 
copy of this free 


how old you are, we book today. The 
when you want to PHOENIX coupon below is for 
retire, and the size your convenience. 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY eeececeeseenoce 















Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 


Puoenitx Mutvar 
Lire Insurance Co, 
994 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, 
your new book describing Tue Puoenix 
Mutua. Retirement Income Pian. 


Name 





Date of Birth 
Business 
Address 
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Visit the Chesapeake and 
Ohio miniature model 
railroad, the largest in 
the world, at the. Steel 
Pie "yA tla i eae r- 

ing?June, July, August, 

and September. 
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Americas: Steepheart 


INVITES 
AMERICA’S SWEETHEARTS 


«esto start a honeymoon aboard 
The George Washington! What a 
memorable wedding trip that will 
be ...a ride on the most wonder- 
ful train in the world ... a stay at 
one of .the world’s most romantic 
resorts— White Sulphur Springs or 
Virginia Hot Springs, chosen by 


brides and grooms for generations. 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines can be 
trusted with your secret—so why 
not confide in us? We'll be glad to 
help you make your plans—handle 
your reservations. Sleep {ike a Kitten 
in genuine air-conditioned comfort! 
cArrive Fresh as a “Daisy! 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route yau on 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


¢ THE SPORTSMAN ~« THE Ff. F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-conditioned Trains in the World. 
Insist upon it! 
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Onin Pre 


“ALL A-B-O-A-R-D. The 
Central Station; INDIAN 


Company Founded 














ty George Washinglon in 1785 


Washington!” ST. LOUIS += Union Station; CCAR Om 12m Street 
APOLIS—Union Station; LOUISVILLE—Cen 

Union Terminal; WASHINGTON—Union Station; PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania R. R 
NEW YORK—Pennsylvania Station. 


tral Station; sy ATI— 
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land ‘fulfilled its obligation, turning over 
$164,315.50 to the: Federal Reserve Bank 
of New. York.‘ - ° 


Last March Greece paid $152,544, 
representing 35 per cent of her back 
interest. But the other debtors have 
paid nothing since December, 1933. 
Great Britain, despite a budgetary sur- 
plus last -year of $15,000,000, merely 
sent regrets. 

Still, optimists haven’t give up hope. 
They point out that sentiment is_ in- 
creasing in Europe for fulfilling the ob- 
ligations of the last big war in case 


, another one should break out. The de- 


faulters know that the United States 
won't finance any new hostilities until it 
collects on the old. 

Successors: In the Spring of 1934, 
Errett Lobban Cord, head of the Cord 
Corporation—top company in the pyra- 
mid including Auburn Automobile, Ly- 
coming, Checker Cab, Aviation Corpo- 
ration, Stinson Aircraft, and New York 
Shipbuilding Corp.—sailed for England. 
He said that threats of kidnaping his 
children drove him into exile. In August 
of that year, L. B.: Manning became 
president of: Cord Corporation. 


For several months there have been 
rumors that Cord would get back into 
harness. Last week Manring announced 
his return: “E. L. Cord succeeds me as 
president of Cord Corporation, and I 
succeed him as chairman of the board 
of Aviation Corporation.” ° 

FaMILy Party: For the sixth time the 
Union Pacific Railroad received the an- 
nual gold medal of the American Mu 
seum of Safety, awarded for safe oper- 
ation during the preceding‘ year. E. 
Roland Harriman presented his *prother, 
W. A: Harriman, U. P. chairman,‘ with 
the award established by.. their‘ ‘mother, 
Mary W. Harriman,~ in memory of 
their father, E. H. Harriman. ~~.” 

STOKERS: While most industries were 
laying off men during the depression, 
employment’ in the automatic _coal- 
stoker industry increased tremendously. 
From 1,500 units in 1923, production 
climbed steadily to 60,000 units last 
year. At present the youthful indus- 
try boasts some 200 manufacturers and 
7,500 dealers. 

Coal men originated the small auto- 
matic stoker about fifteen years ago as 
another outlet for afithracite. From the 
shops of the Pacific Coast Engineering 
Co. in Seattle,- Wash., came ~the Iron 
Fireman, the Electric Furnace-Man, 
and the Motorstokor. - Another pioneer 
in the field is the’ Combustioneer, de- 
veloped about 1926 in Chicago by R. C. 
Goddard, vice president -of the Steel 
Engineering —— Corp. of Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Last week at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., the Stoker Manufacturers As- 
sociation held its annual meeting and 
elected Goddard president for.the com- 
ing year. He celebrated his election by 
predicting that the industry would sell 
over 100,000 units in 1936—which would 
put afinual sales about on a par with 
those of oil burners. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only and ts under no circumstances lo be construed as an offering 
of the se securtlies for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitalion of an offer to buy, any of such securilies. The 
offering is made only by the pro. speclus, dale d June 16, 1936; the prospectus does not con. stilute an offering 

by any Principal Underwriter in any stale in which such Princ tpal Underwriter ts not 
qualified to act as a dealer or broker. 


New Issue June 16, 1936 


$60,000,000 
The Texas Corporation 
3%% Debentures, due June 15, 1951 





Price 100% 


plus accrued interest from June 15, 1936 to date of delivery 





Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as are qualified to act as a dealer or 
broker in this state. The names of the several Princ ipal Underwriters (as defined in the Federal Securities 
Act of 1933 as amended) in respect of the securities to which the prospectus relates, and the amounts 
which they severally have underwritten, subject to the conditions specified in the 1 Inderwriling 
Agreement, are set forth in the prospectus. Among such Principal Underwriters are: 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


Brown Harriman & Co. Lehman Brothers Mellon Securities Corporation 


Incorporated 


The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. Edward B. Smith & Co. 


- mw VS Se we 


Lazard Freres & Company Lee Higginson Corporation Dominick & Dominick 


Incorporated 


Field, Glore & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
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TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


As convenient, almost, as currency, yet much 
safer. Experienced travelers carry them as a 
matter of course. They are readily accepted in 
payment of hotel bills, restaurant checks, rail- 
road, steamship and taxi fares or they can be 
converted into cash at any bank... Ask for 
Mellon Travelers Cheques at your own bank. 


wie me), mm) wale), 7-Ve 


BANK 


PitTSBURGH 





Member of F. D.I.C. 


Avoid BALDNESS! 


Use Glover's (distinguished by its clean pine tar 
odor) to stimulate the scalp and keep dandruff 
under control, Checks excessive Falling Hair; 
Casey normal hair growth. 
* tart today with Glover's 
"> Mange Medicine and follow 
™ with Glover's Medicated Soa 
for the shampoo. Sold by 
druggists.Or have your Barber give 
ou Glover's Treatment. For FREE 
OOKLET on proper Care of the 
Hair and Scalp, write Glover's, 
462 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


-GLOVERS 


MEDICINE 
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NEWS-W EEK 


OFFERS YOU 


MORE MONEY 
In Less Time With Less Effort 


Read this issue of NEWS WEEK as 
thousands of others do. You will find 
it offers a service of accurate, thorough- 
ly illustrated, unbiased news that is sup- 
plied by no other similar publication. 

NEWS-WEEK fills a definite need. 

That is why it is the fastest-growing 
news-magazine in the world—and its 
readers keep renewing. 

Sell NEWS-WEEK. Let it make money 
for you easily, quickly. 

Write for instructions by filling out 
the coupon below. 


Mothersills 


SEASICK REMEOY 


Guarantees A Pertect 





















AVIATION 





AIRMAIL: A Peace Pact in ’35; 
A Field of Warfare Ever Since 


“It shall be unlawful for airmail con- 
tractors, competing in parallel routes, 
to merge or to enter into any agree- 
ment, express or implied, which may 
result in common control or ownership 
... After June 30, 1935, no airmail con- 
tractor shall be allowed to maintain 
passenger or express service off the 
line of his airmail route which in any 
way competes with passenger or ex- 
press service available upon another 
airmail route, except that off-line com- 
petitive service which has been regular- 
ly maintained on and prior to July 1, 
BOGS cae 

Thus Congress, plagued by the air- 
mail confusion that followed the Farley 
contract cancellations of 1934, sought 
peace in last year’s amendments to the 
1934 Airmail Act. 

Other sections of the act reinforced 
this no-collusion, no-throat-cutting or- 
der. The transcontinental systems op- 
erated by United Air Lines, American 
Air Lines, and Transcontinental & 
Western Air (TWA) were thus forbid- 
den to merge. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, appointed to referee 
disputes and rate revisions, was in- 
structed to disregard off-line losses 
when weighing applications for in- 
creased airmail payments. 

With such provisions, Congress hoped 
the airlines would be content to work 
out their destinies within the limits of 
the airmail contract system. 

Far from it, from coast to coast, air 
transport operators broke into open 
battle and brought dispute after dis- 
pute to the ICC. 

Central and Pennsylvania airlines, 
both running between Detroit and 





Washington via Pittsburgh, started a 
rate war that slashed fares to a point 
below the train-plus-Pullman level. 

In the Far Western sector, TWA ap- 
plied for permission to add a branch to 
its Los Angeles service giving it a ter. 
minal in San Francisco as well. Uniteg 
Air Lines opposed that. 

Then TWA announced plans to ac. 
quire Braniff and with it an entry into 
Texas and a tie-up with Pan Ameri- 
can’s eastern route in Mexico. Ameri- 
can Airlines opposed that. 

Last week TWA petitioned the Icc 
not to grant American’s current appli- 
cation for increased mail payments, 
alleging American is forcing its compet- 
itors into a wasteful equipment compe- 
tition and dissipating its own revenues, 

Wearily, the ICC wondered if a lit- 
tle more collusion wouldn’t be desirable. 


e 
RECORD: Air Line Has Flown 
7,000,000 Miles Beyond Sun 


Two months ago United Air Lines 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of the 
first flight with airmail between Pasco, 
Wash., and Boise, Idaho. From that 
small beginning the line had step by 
step grown into a 5,000-mile network 
which last year flew 28 per cent of the 
country’s domestic air mileage, car- 
ried 31 per cent of the passenger traf- 
fic, 41 per cent of the mail, and 52 per 
cent of the express. 

Last Wednesday United announced 
it had passed another milestone—the 
first airline in the world to fly 100,000,- 
000 miles. Statisticians proudly figured 
the record as equivalent to a single 
flight to a point 7,000,000 miles beyond 
the sun, one that would take 63 solid 
years at 180 miles per hour. 

Since its first flight, the company had 
carried 775,000 passengers, 17,000 tons 
of mail, 4,651,000 pounds of air express. 
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NEWS-WEEK MAP 


Proposep REALIGNMENT OF THE WESTERN Arr Routes: To the already-established 
lines (in gray), Transcontinental & Western Air has petitioned the Interstate Commerce 


Commission for permission to add 


black). 


the Braniff lines that connect Chicago, Kansas 


and Brownsville. 


a new airway and absorb an old one (in solid 
TWA would fly into San Francisco out of Albuquerque and would acquire 


City, and Wichita with Galveston, Dallas, 
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ONLY SILVERTOWNS GIVE YOU 
GOLDEN PLY @420-erc7 PROTECTION 


built into every Goodrich Silvertown tire. 
This ply has a special heat-resisting con- 
struction developed by Goodrich engi- 
neers to keep blisters from forming—to 
prevent these high-speed blow-outs. 


Look at the accident above. A blow-out 
has thrown the car out of control. He 
can’t steer! He can’t stop! Fortun- 
ately no one was injured, but you can’t 
tell when a blow-out may be much 
more serious than just a smashed car. 


* * * 


Let a well-known engineer give you a 
quick, simple 1-2-3 description of what 
happens to a tire to make it blow out. 
1. Any car today will do 60. Yet think of 
this. Even at normal speeds of 30 or 40 
niles an hour, terrific heat is generated 
nside the tire. 2. The tire gets hottest 
vhere the tread joins the carcass. At this 
langer point rubber wilts—loses its grip 

the tread—and a blister forms. 3. Before 
ong this blister becomes the weakest spot 
o the tire. All of the air is pushing and 
essing to get out. And, sooner or later, 
does—and BANG—a blow-out! You’re 
icaded for trouble. 


ett ee ee | 


To give motorists real blow-out protec- 
tion the Life-Saver Golden Ply has been 


A “Road -Drying” Tread 


Another Silvertown life-saving feature is 
a remarkable tread that works like your 
windshield wiper. At the first sign of a 
skid the center ribs sweep away water, 
giving the deep, husky outer row of Silver- 
town cleats a drier surface to grip. 


No tire is safe unless it protects you 
against today’s high-speed blow-outs. And 
no tire gives you Golden Ply blow-out pro- 
tection unless it is a Goodrich Silvertown. 
Yet Silvertowns cost not a penny more than 
other standard tires. Remember the stakes 
are much too high to gamble on tires, so 
have your Goodrich dealer equip your car 
with a set of Golden Ply Silvertowns. 
They’ll give you months of extra trouble- 
free mileage and greater riding comfort. 





HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 
BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 
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FRE | A million more motor- 

= ists pledged to safe driv- 
ing is the Goodrich goal for 1936. 
Prove that you want accidents pre- 
vented. Join the Silvertown Safety 
League at your Goodrich dealer. 
He'll get for you—free—an em- 
blem with red crystal reflector to 
protect you if your tail light fails. 











Goodrich SAFElY Silvertown 


With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 





- SAFETY SENSATION OF 1936 


THE TIRE WITH 


ENDS SKID SWERVES AND TAIL 
SPINS...STOPS QUICKER AND 
ALWAYS STRAIGHT IN LINE 


ON’T think of the new Dual 10 as 

just another “non-skid” tire. The 
whole principle is entirely new and differ- 
ent from any other tire. In place of con- 
ventional “non-skid” design the Dual 10 
has a series of soft, flexible ribbons of a’ 
rubber that make up the tread. This new / i? 
design provides quiet, remarkably easy : y by SQUEEGEE ACTION 
riding at all speeds. There is the mini- | | iT sweeps - IT GRIPS - 
mum of road resistance which means / i 3 
slow, even wear throughout its famous big » i“ IT STOPS! 
mileage. But most important is the great SEP, cumen When you apply the brakes 
advantage of safety over ordinary tires. flexible ribb f rubb 
With a set of Dual 10s on your car you —apuee depreciate’ Ao. niand 
can stop quicker without side skids, and 
always straight in line. After you have [i like action. 
seen what Dual 10s will do we believe you i 
won’t want to drive any car without them. 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


In Canada—The General Tire & Rubber Co., of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


GET DUAL 10s ON YOUR NEW CAR 


If you are buying a new car, your car dealer 
or General Tire dealer can equip it with Dual 
10s at slight additional cost. 


Copyright, 1936, General Tire & Rubber Co; Akron, O V/A a A - 
otter Lire lhe aL 


TAKE A RIDE BEFORE © Look at these flexible ribbons of 


YOU BUY NEW TIRES deep-cut rubber in this cross section 

; ‘ of a Dual 10. Being non-rigid they 
The General Tire dealer will demon- are free to “give”. This means easy 
strate the new Dual 10 against any riding, less road friction and assures 


tire you name for quick stops... for slow, even wear without cupping. 
straight stops. The results will leave 


no question in your mind. 


wrinkle into squeegee- 




















